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IS THERE ANY WAY? 
Office of t 


“Platte County Arcus.” 
Piatre County, Mo., March 6, 1896. 


Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, \o. 10 Spruce St., New York: 

I suppose there is no way to get the next 
A. N. p. to state, what is true, that the 
Argus has now 1,500 circulation and guar- 
antees to have more than that, om an average, 
from January 1, 1896, to January 1, 1897. 

Yours truly, Emi E. Rettic, 

Editor and Publisher. 
THERE IS A WAY. 

The plan of publication now permits 
a publisher to insert any statement of 
his own in such a way and such place 
that a user of the American Newspa- 

r Directory will be certain to read 
what the publisher has said. Just how 
this may be accomplished is here 
shown : 

PLATTE CITY, ¢. h., Platte Co., 
800 pop., on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Rd. and Platte r., 20 m. N. W. of Kansas 
City. Seat of Daughters’ College. Farming 
country. 

PLATTE CO. ARGUS; Thursdays; 
democratic; eight ages 18x20; subscription 
$1; established 1884; Emil E. Rettig, editor 
and publisher; circulation, smallest edition 
issued within a year, not less than 1,100. 
Advertisement.—The ARGUS has now 1,500 circu- 

lation and ——— to ave — — that, 

verage, from january i, o Januar: 

Wises” Emil £. Rettig, Editor and Publisher.” 

IT COSTS TEN DOLLARS. 

The five-line Gazetteer description 
of Platte City is a part of the Directory 
itself ; so also is the five-line descrip- 
tion of the Platte Co. Argus. The in- 
formation contained in these ten lines 
is conveyed by the editor of the Di- 
rectory and he assumes responsibility 
for it. The thirty-one word advertise- 
ment that follows is inserted on the 
responsibility of the publisher of the 
Argus and for the privilege of insert- 
ing it he pays ten dollars to the pub- 
lishers of the Directory when he has 
received a copy of the book, the same 
being delivered at his office free of post- 
age or expressage charges, these having 





been paid from the New York office 
of the Directory. 

If the publisher requires sixty words 
to enable him to express his idea he 
may have them at the same price. If 
he requires more than sixty words he 
may have as many more as he desires, 
at a cost to him of 10 cents extra for 
ea h word used more than sixty. 

If the publisier wishes to pay in ad- 
vance for this small advertisement he 
may send check with his order, de- 
ducting ten per cent in consideration 
for the advance payment. 

It is found that short statements of 
interesting facts inserted in this way 
are read with interest by users of the 
Directory and are generally believed. 
Mr. Rettig’s statement zs an interest- 
ing fact. It is just what an advertiser 
wishes to know, out what the Directory, 
on its own responsibility, cannot tell. 
A few years ago an offer of five thou- 
sand dollars was made and declined 
for the insertion of precisely such a 
notice as is now permitted for a nom- 
inalsum. The notice being preceded 
by the word Advertisement, the editor 
of the Directory is thereby relieved of 
any responsibility for its statements. 

The newspaper publisher who wishes to 
announce that his circulation is jumping up 
very fast, or that his paper is vastly im- 
proved, or that the circulation rating ac- 
corded his paper by the Directory is all 
wrong and that never by any possibility has 
he been able to get it right in the Directory, 
may have the privilege of teHing his own 
story in his own words by inserting the 60- 
word paragraph in pearl type, directly fol- 
lowing the description of his paper in the 
catalogue portion of the book. 

All communications should be addressed to 
THe AMERICAN NewspaPEeR DIRECTORY, 

10 Spruce St., N. Y 


In the case of a newspaper that has already 
sent an order for matter to appear in a pearl 
paragraph, that entitles the publisher to a 
copy of the Directory; the cost of inserting 
an additional paragraph will, in such case, 
be only ten cents for each word — actual 
count of the additional matter sent. 








BUT IT COSTS TEN DOLLARS 
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Tobacco 
Smokers 


ES NN is in the country all read 

; \ N IN their local weeklies. They 

enjoy their reading fully as 

much as they do their smoking. One seems 
about as indispensable as the other. 














Tobacco Manufacturers 


can only reach these country smokers through 
the local paper; but through that they reach 
them at once and effectively. It is a perfect 
telephone between the manufacturer and the 
smoker. This applies to manufacturers of 
other goods as well. 





1,560 local weeklies. 

61 per cent of them only papers in‘their towns. 

New England, Middle and Southern States well covered. 
One order, one electrotype does the business. 

Catalogue for the asking. 









ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 134 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING IN AGRICULTURAL 
PAPERS. 


By L. J. Vance. 


This is a great agricultural] country. 
The number of people engaged in the 
various branches of agriculture and 
the value of farm products far exceed 
that of any other industrial pursuit. 
Hence the fact that agricultural paper$ 
obtain larger circulations than all other 
trade papers. Take the trade papers. 
They are about as numerous and carry 
as much advertising as the agricultural 
papers, but their circulation is com- 
paratively small. The trade papers 
that have a circulation of 10,000 copies 
per issue can be counted on the fingers. 
But there are fifty agricultural papers, 
each having a circulation of 20,000 or 
more copies per issue. 

The field of agricultural journalism 
may be divided broadly into two parts : 
(1) Papers devoted to farming gener- 
ally and the farmers’ homes ; (2) pa. 
pers taking up some special interest, 
such as fruit culture, live stock, 
poultry, etc. Some of the agricultural 
papers try to take in the entire field. 
Some of them cover one or two States. 
The American Agriculturist has still 
another plan. It divides the United 
States into five great sections, and has 
an edition for each section. 

The number of papers devoted to 
special interests is constantly increas- 
ing. The tendency of commercial 
journalism is to specialization. Agri- 
culture becomes more diversified. 
When a particular interest grows into 
importance there soon appears a paper 
to represent that interest. The paper 
claims to be the best medium for ad- 
vertisers who want to reach a class of 


ple. 

All this has had a marked effect on 
the theory and practice of advertising. 
There has been of late years a great 
change in the style and kind of adver- 
tising in agricultural papers. In 


former years three-fourths of the ad- 
vertising in these papers was directed 
to farmers as a separate class. Most 
of the things advertised were such as 
farmers needed and used on their 
farms—plows, cultivators, machines of 
various kinds, fertilizers, seeds, pumps, 
etc. Some of this advertising has dis- 
appeared from the agricultural papers ; 
much of it has gone into trade papers. 
For example, papers like the Aeystone 
and Farm Implement News are now 
filled with advertisements that were 
once regarded as the property of pa- 
pers for farmers. Now, as a rule, 
manufacturers reach the trade through 
the dealers, while farmers buy of the 
agents and dealers, instead of direct 
from the manufacturer. 

On the other hand, the advertising 
in agricultural papers has become more 
general. Take those papers of large 
circulation, say of from 50,000 to 250,- 
ooo. The reader will then obtain 
some idea of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the advertising. I recently 
calculated th® number of columns of 
advertising in one of these agricultural 
papers. I divided them into two broad 
classes—advertisements more particu- 
larly for farmers, and general adver- 
tisements for all sorts and conditions 
of people. The result showed that 
about 50 per cent of the advertising 
could be fairly called general. In 
papers of smaller circulation, say of 
10,000, and in papers devoted to a 
special line, the percentage of this 
kind of advertising is about half that, 
or about 25 per cent. 

The conclusion seems to be that ad- 
vertisers who sell goods in general use 
and demand are using more and more 
the agricultural papers as one way of 
reaching the great farming community. 
Aside from patent medicines, which 
form a large proportion, there appear 
advertisements of dry goods, shoes, 
soap, cocoa, tobacco, railroads, books 
and papers—in short, such advertise- 
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ments as are commonly found in maga- 
zines and in daily and weekly papers 
of general circulation. Naturally, the 
bicycle manufacturers have been timid 
about entering this field. 

It may be stated in a general way 
that, if the advertiser has goods which 
all farmers need and buy, he should 
use those agricultural papers of large 
circulation. If he does not wish to 
cover the whole country, he should use 
the State or localized papers best 
adapted to his wants. 

Perhaps the largest circulation of the 
agricultural papers is that claimed by 
the Farm Journal, a monthly published 
at Philadelphia. It is from 250,000 to 
300,000 copies. It is cheap; fifty 
cents a year, and goes all over the 
United States. It is said to be a good 
medium for advertisers of specialties, 
novelties and inexpensive supplies. 

Next is the Farm and Home, pub- 
lished at Springfield, Mass. It has a 
guaranteed circulation of 250,000 copies 
per issue ; 120,000 copies in its Eastern 
edition and 130,000 copies in its West- 
ern edition. It has about the same 
kind of advertising as the Farm Jour- 
nal, 

One of the oldest and strongest of 
the agricultural papers is the 4 merican 
Agriculturist, published, as we have 
stated, in five weekly editions. It has 
a combined circulation of 165,000 
copies per issue. Two years ago the 
paper was changed from a monthly to 
a weekly. Under the management of 
Mr. Herbert Myrick, and the editor- 
ship of Dr. Hexamer, the @ gr :cu/turist 
has become the acknowledged authority 
on American agriculture. The adver- 
tiser can use one, or two, or three, or 
four, or all five editions, the rates vary- 
ing according to the circulations of each 
edition. 

The Farm and Fireside is a semi- 
monthly, published at Springfield, O. 
It has a circulation of 160,000 copies. 
It is widely read and its advertising 
columns are filled with general ads as 
well as those of interest to farmers. 

Two other agricultural papers of 
general circulation may benamed. The 
American Farmer, asemi-monthly pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C., and the 
Agricultural Epitomist, issued at In- 
dianapolis, each have a circulation of 
100,000. They take for their field the 
home as well as the farm. Their ad- 


vertising is largely of things of gen- 
eral use among farmers. 
The following publications 


have 
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comparatively large circulations, which 
ate confined to sections or States : The 
American Cultivation, published at 
Boston, Mass., is well and favorably 
known throughout New England. It 
has a circulation of 30,000 copies. 
The New England Farmer, also pub- 
lished at Boston, is widely read and 
has a firm hold on the farmers of Mas- 
sachusetts and the neighboring States. 
Its circulation is about 15,000. In 
the same class is the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, published for many 
years at Albany, N. Y. It has a good 
quality circulation of about 25,000. 
It is neatly printed and well edited. 
It is a good medium for advertisers 
who want to reach the farmers of New 
York and neighboring States. 

The same may be said of the Rural 
New Yorker, published at New York 
City. It has a circulation of 30,000. 
‘Phe paper is well edited, and is as ag- 
gressive as any paper in the Middle 
States. 

There are a number of agricultural 
papers published at Chicago. Nine- 
tenths of their readers live in the West- 
ern States. Among these is the Farm, 
Field and Fireside. It has a circula- 
tion of 45,000 copies a week. The 
Western Rural and Prairie Farmer, 
both weeklies, have a circulation of 
25,000 each. In the Northwest, the 
two leading agricultural papers are 
The Farm, Stock and Home, published 
at Minneapolis, and the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, published at Miiwaukee. 
Both are semi-monthlies. The first 
named has a circulation of 40,000; the 
second, 25,000. 

There are no papers to be regarded 
as the acknowledged authority in the 
extreme West. Zhe Ficld and Farm, 
published weekly at Denver, has a 
growing country for its field,and a good 
tuture. The /’acific Rural Press, pub- 
lished weekly at San Francisco, is the 
organ of agricultural interests along 
the coast. It has a circulation of 9,000. 

In the South the agricultural paper 
having the largest circulation is Home 
and Farm, issued at Louisville, Ky. 
It is a semi-monthly and has a circula- 
tion of over 80,000 copies. It is, in 
som? respects, the spokesman for Ken- 
tucky and neighboring States. 

In the Southwest 7he Texas Farm 
and Ranch \eads, closely followed by 
The Texas Farmer. Their circula- 
tions are 35,000 and 30,000 respect- 
ively. Both are published weekly at 
Dallas. There area number of agricult- 
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ural papers published at Atlanta. The 
Southern Cultivator and Dixie Far mer, 
a monthly, seems to be most widely 
read and patronized. It has a circu- 
lation of 30,000. Zhe Southern Farmer, 
at Athens, Ga., has a circulation of 
22,000. The Southern agricultural 
papers are likely to reap some benefit 
from the ‘‘boom”’ in farming interests 
in their section. 


or. 
ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
By Julius Fitzgerald. 

A stranger in London is at once 
struck by the fact that much value is 
attached, not only by tradesmen but 
by the general public, to an indorse- 
ment, or an alleged indorsement, by 
royalty, of any particular article. If 
a man shoes one of the Queen’s 
horses, he immediately puts up a sign 
indicating that he is ‘‘ Horse Shoer to 
Her Majesty.” There are ‘‘Cutlers 
to Her Majesty,” ‘‘ Jewelers to Her 
Majesty.’’ ‘‘Corset-makers to Her 
Majesty,” and so on, right through 
the whole gamut of trade. I have 
never seen advertised ‘‘ Toe-nail Cut- 
ter to Her Majesty,’’ or ‘‘ Shoe Lace 
Maker to Her Majesty,” but I have 
no doubt such distinguished individu- 
als do really exist. To do anything, 
however menial or commonplace, for 
any member of the royal family, or to 
supply any goods to those august per- 
sonages, even once, is a great feather 
in the cap of the fortunate tradesman 
who has that honor, and, as royal 
patronage is a good drawing card for 
business, everybody avails himself of 
the advertising opportunities such dis- 
tinction affords. 

But the thing is carried to a most 
ridiculous extent, and has a nauseating 
effect on the average democratic mind. 
‘*Scissors-grinder to Her Majesty the 
Queen” sounds like burlesque, but it 
is the distinguishing title of a London 
cutler. ‘‘Cigar-maker to the Prince 
of Wales’’ is a distinction shared by 
many manipulators of the tobacco leaf. 
The ‘‘Perfumer to the Princess of 
Wales” is not quite alone in the busi- 
ness, as I have noticed the signs of 
several of them, 

Permission to use the royal crest, 
and the words ‘‘by appointment,” is 
only conferred on a very few trades- 
men, and a mighty strong ‘‘pull” is 
needed to obtain it, but the privilege 
is worth all it costs—over there. It is 
a good advertisement. Merchants who 
have the privilege of using the royal 


crest and the words ‘‘ by appoint- 
ment’’ on their store signs, can live 
pretty well on ‘‘ Easy Street.” Busi- 
ness—and the best business—comes 
to them, whether they advertise or 
not. Such a sign has a mighty influ- 
ence in drawing British trade, and 
Americans can never hope to under- 
stand it 

Supposing a manufacturer of arms 
in this country placed over his store a 
sign, or used a business card inscribed, 
‘*Gun Maker to President Cleyeland;” 
how much would it be worth as an ad- 
vertisement?“ Not the cost of the sign 
or business cards, but it would not 
be valueless on account of any want of 
appreciation of Mr. Cleveland’s per- 
sonality or his judgment about gun- 
buying, but simply because that kind 
of blind ‘‘ person-worship ’ has no 
place in our country. We buy what 
we want and what we think will suit 
our tastes and pockets, without any re- 
gard as to who bought such things be- 
fore or who is buying them now. 
This is one of the many curious differ- 
ences between the two peoples. The 
Englishman’s dependence on royalty, 
his ‘‘ worshiping from afar off,” as it 
were, everything that is royal, makes 
such advertising as I have described 
highly profitable to those who can use 
it. In America the absolute inde- 
pendence of each citizen makes him 
utterly indifferent to the tastes and 
opinions of those who may be tempo- 
rarily his superiors; and he is much 
more likely to be ied by the people 
than by individuals in high places. 

Hence the royal patronage idea of 
advertising could not be adapted to 
this country with profit to the adver- 
tiser. 





** WHEN A PUBLICATION CHANGES ITS 
PERIODICITY IT LOSES ITS CONTIN- 
uity.”—Kerr Craige, Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. 








action 

Ir is not necessary to advertise so that he 
who runs may read, but it is that he who 
runs will stop to read, 
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NEWSPAPER MAN AND ADVERTISING 
AGENT—THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH 
OTH 


R. H. Moore, of Ottumwa, Iowa, in the 
National Printer-Fourna/ist. 

The “ Relations of the Newspaper Man to 
the Advertising Agent’ are both pleasant 
and unpleasant, profitable and unprofitable— 
yet, in the outcome, I believe, more profita- 
ble to the newspaper managed by a business 
man, than unprofitable. The fact is, there 
are too many a we published by men who 
are not practical business men and hence 
they accept propositions from advertising 
agents and foreign advertisers at their own 
prices, which are away below the actual cost 
of production. These are the kind that are 
misled into the belief that the advertising 
agent is the agent of the newSpaper, when in 
fact he is the agent of the advertiser. There 
has never been a time since th> coming into 
the world of the advertising agent that he 
had the interests of the newspaper at heart, 
but he sticks as close to the interest of the 
advertiser—his client—as a flea to a razor- 
back’s hide. There is an evil growing up 
among some of the advertising agents that 
publishers should do something to remedy— 
that is, holding up bills from sixty to ninety 
days after rendered before payment. At 
the present writing I have a bill due me 
from one of the most prominent advertis- 
ing agents tl.at has been in their hands 
nearly three months and when 1 write 
about it they pay no attention to let- 
ters. This is the vexatious and unpleasant 
part of the dealings of the newspaper man 
with the advertising agent. Rowell remits 
by return mail. This is the part that is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. I cannot mention, I 
am sorry to say, another agent who can be 
classed as be pay. Many times if I 
would stand off bills like advertising agents 
and some foreign advertisers whoare wealthy 
and abundantly able to pay stand me off, I 
would have been sold out by the sheriff. 
Every publisher needs his money, and it 
should be promptly forthcoming. Among 
the direct foreign advertisers whom I have 
found ‘e prompt pay are C. I. Hood & 
Co., J. C. Ayer & Co., Royal Baking 
Powder Co., Munyon H. H. Remedy Co., 
Centaur Co., Price Baking Powder Co. 
Prompt payers are the newspaper man’s best 
friends. 

static cic 


A POSTER WINDOW, 


At this time, when the rage for posters is 
running so high, a very taking advertisement 
for a merchant would be a poster window. 
This could best be arranged by studying the 
posters which are to be seen at the Sook 
stores or news dealers’—magazines and book 
announcements using the posters extensively 
as a means of advertising. Newspapers are 
also adopting the posters as a means of an- 
nouncing special features. Of course the 
figures used must be dressed in strict poster 
style, with broad, startling colors and an ef- 
fective background. The positions of the 
ape should also be as striking as possible. 
The object of the poster is to attract and hold 
the attention by its startling drawing and 
color. It should not, however, be grotesque. 
The character of the window would have to 
be determined by the class of goods to be ad- 
vertised by it, and here the originality of the 
window draper would have to be exercised. 
Among the great variety of posters now to be 
seen it would not be a difficult matter to find 
one which could be adapted to almost any 
line of goods.—A merican Advertiser. 








THE REASON. 
He Lm ay ny $e onearth do you 
one icycle for? Do you know what they 
cost 


She—I cannot help what they cost. I must 


have one. I picked up a pair of bloomers at 
a bargain sale the other day, and I must find 
a use for them.— Zown Tofics. 





°C Heng 4 ap ape ee tet 
‘opying ink is prepared by adding a little 
sugar to ordinary black ink. Writin exe- 
cuted with this ink may be copied within the 
om of five or six hours by passing it 
through a press in contact with thin, un- 
a. Toronto (Can.) Truth, March 
7,1 e 


Rome Daily Sentinel, 


Published every evening, except Sundays, in two 
editions. for country and city, by the 


ROME “SENTINEL COMPANY. 














A. C. Kessincer, President. 
A. R. Kessivosr, Vice President. 
F. B. Beers, S ‘y and Treasufte 














TERMS~—40c. a month, $1,for three months, $2 
Gor aie: nesutinns 96 a year in advance, by carrier 
or mai 





Sentive, Buriwpine.......... 120 N. James Street 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY SENTINEL, 


A large. first-class local and eral ne 
1s published every Tuesday Pm) Friday at $156 
per year in advance. 











THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 12, 1896. 








PrREvi0vs to 1869 there was notin ex- 
istence, and never had been, a list of 
American newspapers. In that year the 
American Newspaper Directory was com- 
menced. George P. Rowell & Co. of New 
York were the pioneers in this field and 
are always original. The American 
Newspaper Directory, which they publish, 
is, we believe, the only newspaper direct- 
ory which offers a reward for the discov- 
ery of an untruthful report of circulation 
furnished by a publisher. This directory 
gives $100 to any one who proves that any 
of the circulation statements furnished to 
it by publishers are inflated. Already 
the paying of that reward has cost $2,400, 
but it is well worth the money, as it gives 
the directory additional standing for re- 
liability. Rowell & Co. have always 
been doing something new and their offer- 
ing of this reward is one of the best 
things for honest newspapers which do 
not endeavor to. deceive advertisers by 
false circulation claims. The Sentinel 
augments the offer of Rowell & Co. by 
$500 reward for any one who will prove 
that the Sentinel’s circulation statements, 
given out by this office are inflated. 
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Keep in Line—-» 


with advertisers who know 


what’s to their advantage. 


The San 


is the medium, first, last and 
all the time, for wide-awake 


people. These only read it. 


For rates and other information 


address 


THE SUN, New York. 
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$1,000 


Cash Prizes 


for 


Ad-Smiths 


For full particulars send for a 
ninety-two-page pamphlet, telling all 
about the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, its aims, objects and methods. 
This pamphlet has been specially pre- 
pared for the use of ad-smiths in the 
competition invited for the $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes offered for the advertise- 
ments best calculated to sell a book. 
The pamphlet is now ready and will 
be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. 





Address all communications to 
Tue Epitor oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Prize Advertisement for American Newspaper 
Directory—Tenth Week. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to com- 
pete in the construction of an advertisement calculated to sell 
copies of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, the number 
of advertisements received for the tenth week, ending March 
17th, was ten. First choice was given to the advertisement here 
reproduced. This advertisement was written by D. W. Ray- 
mond, of Louisville, Ky., and appeared in 7he Evening Post of 
that place, of Tuesday, March roth. In the origina] it occupied 
2 '4x334 inches. 


THAT WHICH 


Tells an intending advertiser 


; LL. wants to know— 


: i. possibly could know about 








i i which accept ad- 
vertising— should be 
upon his desk. 


THAT WHICH 


does all this completely, care- 
fully, correctly—is 


THE 
American Newspaper Directory, 
Published by 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


And the price is $5. 











The demand continues to increase for the 92-page pamphlet. 
This pamphlet, beside giving a complete account of the pains- 
taking methods which have put the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER D1- 
RECTORY at the head of publications of its class, also presents some 
specimen ads. The pamphlet should be in the hands of every 
intending competitor. It contains a world of suggestion, and 
will be a source of inspiration to all. Ad writers who intend 
entering the competition, should bear in mind that the contest is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Unfortunate, indeed, will be he who 
has missed the prize simply on account of procrastination! Every 
day gone by is one day nearer to its close. 
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SaaS ay! 


Do you want to 
reach the masses? 


We take it that you do, for 
the greater the hearing the 
more chance for profitable 
returns from your advertising. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch... 


has a larger circulation than 
all other afternoon papers of 
Chicago combined, with one 
exception. 


IT prints and circulates over 65,000 copies 
daily. 


IT is the official paper of the City of Chicago 
and Cook County. 


IT reaches the homes and is read by the 
masses. 


Advertising rates on application. 
Send all orders direct to 


THE DISPATCH, 


115-117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UR _TEAPOT 


IT 1S SOLID ID SILVER--STERLING, 


What is it for? 

We will tell you. This is it. In every issue of PRINTERS’ INK there 
appears a good many pretty poor ads and a few good ones. 

The good ones bring profit to the advertiser and cause his face to be 
wreathed with smiles. 

The poor ads cost just as much, but produce less result, and induce a loss 
of faith in the value of advertising. 

This is all wrong ! 

We want more good advertisements. 

The way tou make a good advertisement is to try to make a good one—try 
hard. 

To encourage good advertisements, we will, early in May, send this 
Solid Silver Teapot’ to the advertiser who has the best advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK during the month of April. 

Early in June, another PRINTERS’ INK Teapot will be sent to the adver- 
tiser who has the best advertisement during May. 

In July another, In August another, and so on. 





THE PRINTERS’ INK TEAPOT. 
April, 1896. 


We invite our readers to scan the advertisements, select the best and fill 
out the voting coupon, and send it in—addressed to PRINTERS’ INK. 

As a reward to the voters we will give a coupon good for a year’s sub- 
scription to each voter who happens to vote for the advertisement that is 
deemed the best. 





VOTING COUPON. 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the best, that is the most effective, advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink, issue of April st, is that of 





appearing on page 





Name of voter 





Address of voter__ 





April 





Date. 


‘ 





~~ Voting Coupons, properly filled, should be addressed simply es 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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»» HITS THE MARK... 


Advertise in ‘‘The Press” with its 
guaranteed circulation of over 70,000 
daily, and YOU WILL HIT THE MARK. 


For further information address 


Es 4 PERRY, Direct Representative. 


The Scripps-McRae League, 


53 Tribune Bidg., NEW YORK. - 66 Hartford Bidg., CHICAGO. 


$414.1.4.4.4.4.14 


LOGO ODD DD DD DDD 
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_ There are other 


| papers in... 


DAYTON 


(OHIO), 








but none “Just as Good” as the 


IH ververeensernereenveneeneernereenverververververver 
Morning Times 


-»- AND... 


Evening News 


PUVYIVYTTVTTVTYYTTVTYYTTYTYYTTYTYyTeyTYyrtyryyTryryyr 


for thoroughly reaching the family 
circles of that city. A trial con- 
vinces. Character, reputation, in- 
telligent readers, together with a 
combined circulation of 14,000 
daily, are elements that make these 
papers a success—a success that has 
been won by integrity, faithful serv- 
ice, and furnishing the best in the 
market. Advertisers can use with 
profit papers that are attractive, 
entertaining and instructive to the 
reading public. 








Information about rates of 


wwio” H.D. LaCoste wate. 
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BLACK INKS and COLORED. 





3 Ibs. for $1. 





Other people’s prices for the Job Inks enumerated below ran; 











e from 75 cents to $1.50a 
for One Dollar. 


pound. Iwill match any of them and sell a Three Pound Can 
i Price 
Name. Maker. per lb. Name. Maker. per lb. 
Extra Job Black, Wilson, $1.00 Tomato Red, Wade, 1.00 
= 7 Wade, 1.00 Label Red, Wilson, 1.00 
=) = Levey, 1.00 * Levey, 1.00 
- = ilman. 1,00 p Red, Leve: 1.00 
a ie Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 Flag Red, Wilson, 1.00 
ls meen City, 100 Beek Red, Levey, 1.00 
Extra Hard Finish Job, Wilson, 1.00 Brilliant Red, No. 3, Ullman, 1.00 
pei se Wade, 1.00 a Ullman, 1.00 
- ° Levey, 1.00 — ed, Ullman, 1.00 
> 24 Ullman, 1.00 Lehigh Valley Red, Ullman, 1.00 
os > Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 Permanent , Ullman, 1.00 
= = een City, 1.00 | Label Red, Deep, Med. or Lt., Ullman, 1,00 
Bond Paper Job, Wilson, 1.00 een, City Red, oon City, 1.00 
seh = Wade, 1.00 | Green, No.1, Lt., Ned. or Dk.. Wilson, 1.00 
“ « Ullman 1.00 one “ Wade, 1.00 
~ > Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 = = a Levey, 1.00 
=o een City, 1.00 ve ° = y " 1.00 
Insurance Policy Job, Levey, 1.00 = - « Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
Nubian Black, Uliman. 1.00 > i = — City, 1.00 
Raven Black, Wilson, 1.00 Silk Green, No. 3, Ullman, 1.00 
ne Job Beostel, ‘ 1.00 | Brown, No. 1,Lt.,Med. or Dk., Wilson, 1.00 
Brilliant Job k, Levey, 1.00 ye pi ” Wade, 1.00 
Regular Black Ink, No. A000, Uliman, 1. m4 4 5 Levey, 1,00 
= = No. A00, Uliman, 1.00 = pe pe Ullman 1.00 
ba No. Al, Ullman, 75 - = ? Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
Combination Black, No. 6, Ullman, 1.00 bas = - een City, 1.90 
Brilliant Black, No.5, Ullman. 1.00 Sienna Brown, No. 3, Ullman, 1.00 
Card and Wood Cut Black. Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 Light Ochre, Ullman, 1.00 
Cut Black, Queen City, 1.00 | Label Brown,Deep,Med.or Lt.Ullman, 1.00 
Railroad Black, Queen City, 1.00 Flesh Ochre, Wilson, 1.00 
H. D. Book, Queen City, 1.00 | Umber, No. 1. Raw or Burnt, Wilson, 1.00 
Queen City Cut, Queen City, 1.00 . Lemon Yellow, Wilson, 1.00 
Fine Cut, Wilson, 100 - ade, 1.00 
Extra Book, Wilson, t.00 = Levey, 1.00 
Label Black, Wilson, 1.00 ot Ullman, 1,00 
Di Black, Wilson, 1.00 - Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
Glossy Black, Levey, 1.00 = Goce City, 1.00 
Ultramarine Blue, Wilson, 1.00 Orange Yellow, Wilson, 1.00 
bse Wade, 1.00 a ade, 1.00 
= Levey, 1.00 = Levey, 1.00 
ps Silman, 1,00 = Tiiman, 1.00 
- Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 = Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
" een City, 1.00 “ Queen City, 1.00 
Bronze Blue No. 1, Wilson, 1.00 Chrome Yellow, Wilson, 1.00 
- = Wade, 1,00 a8 Wade, 1.00 
» 504 Levey, 1.00 wx Levey, 1.00 
rs - Ullman 1.00 ” Uliman. 1.00 
“ “ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 : Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
~ > ee City, 1.00 ? — City, 1.00 
Medium Blue, Wilson, 100 | Label Yellow, Deepor Light, Wilson 1.00 
pe Wade, 1.00 = 2g Tilman, 1.00 
- Levey, 100 White, for Tints, Wilson, 1.00 
9 Uliman 1.00 sd ade, 1.00 
“ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 ss * Levey, 1.00 
ne a City, 1.00 pes ng Iman, 1.00 
Dark Blue, Wilson, 1.00 = = Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
“ Wade, 1.00 2 o = City, 1.00 
= Levey, 1,00 Yellow Size, ilso 1.50 
“ Ullman 1.00 “ Wade, 1.50 
“ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 “ Levey, 1.50 
° Queen City, 1.00 = Jilman, 1.50 
Blue Black No. 1, Lt. or Deep, Wilson, 1.00 bag Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 
= - a Wade, 1.00 = een City, 1.50 
sa bed pz: Levey, 1.00 Brown Size, Wilson, 1.00 
“ “ “ ¥ man. 1.00 “ Wade, 1.00 
“ “ o Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 “ Levey, 100 
a ag ” ueen City, 1.00 2 Uliman 1.00 
Brilliant Red, Wilson, 1.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
pes ade, 1,00 cy Queen City, 1.00 
- Levey, 1.00 White Sizo, Wilson, 1.00 
Carminated Red, Wilson, 1.00 os Wade, 1.00 
Railroad Ked, Wilson, 1.00 = Levey, 1.00 
. Wade, 1.00 a“ Uliman. 1.00 
“ Levey, 100 = Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 
= Ullman. 1.00 . * Queen City, 1.00 
“ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 Blue Size, Wilson, 1.00 
“ , 100 Green Size, Wilson, 1.00 

Tomato Red, Wilson, 1,00 

Any Black or Colored Inks that other people list for a dollar a pound I will match in3 Ib. cans 


for $1.00, or 50 lbs. in a cask for $12. 


.50. Ihave to have the money with the order. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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oo a-clam 


I fill from 25 to 75 orders a day for news and job inks. 
Each order cails for from one to twenty or more lots. 


On an average, taking one day with another, I receive not more than two 
complaints a day, and these are more frequently concerning some delay of 
freight, express or mail delivery than any alleged fault in the inks, 

The manufacturers who supply my inks still continue to conduct a busi- 
ness in the old-fashioned way, giving credit and charging three or four prices 
to keep even. The goods they sell to their customers are precisely the same 
as those they furnish me for mine. They are taken from the same vats, casks 
orcans. The percentage of complaints received by them, in proportion to the 
number of orders they fill, is somewhat greater than I receive from my cus- 
tomers. It is probable that the man who owes for inks, and wants to renew 
his note, is somewhat more likely to complain than the man who has paid up 
and owes nothing. In somecases, however, people ave ceased to buy of me 
and gone back to the Company, apparently preferring the luxury of paying a 
higher price for the same goods. 

I am now doing very much the largest business ever done in supplying 
small consumers with small packages of FINE NEWS AND JOB INKS and receiv- 
ing, in every case, the cash in advance before delivery of the goods. I make 
no effort to secure large orders, preferring that each customer shall buy no 
more than he wants. My customers buy of me over and over again and my 
business increases from week to week and from month to month; in fact it 
increases as fast as my facilities for filling orders can be perfected. 

No one uses more expensive ingredients than I do. No dealer satisfies a 
larger proportion of his customers than I do. No dealer holds his customers 
any better than I hold mine. The whole secret of my business is I get the 
money in advance and make no losses. My trade comes to me with cash in 
hand, and I have no fees or salesmen’s expenses and salaries to pay. 

It is no more surprising that I can seli ten pounds of a two-doilar ink for 
$5 than it is that everybody can now buy a daily paper for a cent that once 
cost five cents. Everybody knows that the one-cent paper is not only just as 
good as the five-cent paper used to be, but they also know equally well that 
the one-cent paper is actually a great deal better than the one for which they 
formerly paid five cents. Printing Inks are by no means the only things that 
have been reduced in price by modern methods of business. 

Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
All Goods Warranted to Suit. 
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QUESTION ANSWER 


Do dailies reach the whole reading 
population of the U. S.? 


Do big weeklies reach the whole iT 
reading population of the U. S.? 


Do big weeklies duplicate the adver- 
tising done in dailies? 


Can you reach country townspeople 
with dailies ? 


Boy ce’s 
iG Weeklies 


are sold because the people we reach can’t get 
dailies. The general advertiser reaches less 
than 30 per cent of the population with dailies. 


Our proved circulation is 


.--300,000.... 
Copies Weekly. 
Wholly among the 70 per cent that 

don’t see dailies. 

BLADE | ®=-s.60 | W.D.BoyceCo. 
per agate line 

LEDGER per issue. ! Chicago, 
WORLD J No discounts. iil.... 





We accept orders direct or through any responsible adver- 
tising agency excepting N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
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BLACKMAIL IN SEVERAL TRADES. 
From The Spokesman, Cincinnati, O., 
March, 1895. 


In our article in the February Sfokes- 
man regarding the blackmailing of the 
color and varnish trades, we referred 
to the demands of the coachman upon 
the seller of fine carriages. Our con- 
tinued investigation in this latter di- 
rection has revealed a state of affairs 
little realized by the trade in general, 
nor by the employers of the coachman. 
The custom of giving tips to that in- 
dividual, or complying with his arbi- 
trary and unjust demands, has become 
so universal among the dealers in fine 
vehicles, many of them the best repre- 
sentatives of the trade and gentlemen 
who would resent with scorn like de- 
mands from any other department of 
their business, that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to obtain definite information re- 
garding the details of how the black- 
mailing is worked, or, as most of them 
prefer to state it, how the tips are 
given. To put the matter in plain 
English, there is hardly a fine vehicle 
sold in any part of the country without 
either a demand from, or a payment 
to, the coachman. The seller excuses 
himself for so doing by asserting that 
if he did not do so his vehicle would 
in some. way be damaged or ruined by 
the coachman, and that it is cheaper 
to pay him in the start than to assume 
the risk of his deviltry later on. 

This is the situation beyond ques- 
tion, and the inquiry that many of 
these dealers have propounded to us, 
‘*What else can we do?” is certainly 
a pertinent one, and shows the tyranny 
with which a low order of employees 
rule an enterprising and active class of 
business men, and is of the same 
species of abuse as were depicted in 
the February Spokesman regarding the 
painters in the factories, although the 
latter seemed to be the easiest con- 
trolled, because the employeeis wholly 
under the control of the manufacturer, 
or liable to a discharge, while the 
coachman is employed and controlled 
by the purchaser, but who in most 
cases is wholly unaware of the black- 
mailing that is being done, and is not 
informed by the seller, who fears the 
consequences if he does so inform. 

A prominent manufacturer and re- 
tailer of fine vehicles among other 
statements made to us, said the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A coachman came to us and 
told us that another carriage house had 
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told him that if he would order from 
them a $300 carriage harness, they 
would charge it to his employer at 
$350, and give him the $50. He pre- 
ferred our harness, and said that if we 
would do the same thing, he would 
order it from us. Of course, we let 
him buy at the other place. Other 
cases I know of where coachmen go to 
the harness shops, and the proprietor 
charges up the empioyer goods that he 
does not have. The coachman o. k’s. 
the bill, and the two of them divide 
the proceeds. The same thing is done 
in carriage repairing.” 

Thesame manufacturer says: ‘‘ The 
whole question of accepting commis- 
sions on the purchases of others is an 
evil, but so firmly rooted that I do not 
believe any agitation could now pre- 
vent it. }t is one of the evils that can- 
not be cured, and our policy has always 
been to keep as far away from it as 
possible, and whenever a coachman 
came to us and told us that some other 
house would give him a big commis- 
sion, we simply let the trade go and 
said nothing to the employer, believ- 
ing that people who do this kind of 
business will come to grief in the end, 
and they generally do.” 

Another prominent manufacturer 
says: ‘‘I fully agree with you that 
this matter of commissions is an out- 
rage, and ought to be done away with, 
though I have some doubt whether this 
can be accomplished before the Second 
Advent, or until all men are created 
and remain honest. A coachman, 
knowing that his employer is about to 
buy a carriage, goes about among the 
dealers and manufacturers, and tries to 
arrange for a commission on the promise 
of inducing his employer to buy of the 
party interviewed. Of course, this 
rascal goes wherever he expects his 
employer is liable to purchase, and 
tries to make the same arrangement 
with each dealer. Many coachmen, 
whose carriage is to be repaired, come 
to the manufacturer, and either arrange 
or expect a tip, or, perhaps, a big com- 
mission for work to be done, which, 
of course, has to be covered in the bill, 
and comes out of the employer. A 
dishonest coachman who has not re- 
ceived a tip has been known, or sus- 
pected of, cutting the stitches in a har- 
ness, and telling his employer that the 
manufacturer used common or cheap 
thread, and that the leather was rotten. 
The man who sells feed for the horses, 
and the one that shoes them, must all 
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contribute to the coachman or expect 
trouble.” 

One of the most prominent sellers 
of fine goods in this country says: ‘‘I 
have long since made up my mind that 
I was not cut out for a missionary, and 
that I would run my own business as I 
thought was right and proper, and let 
the rest take care of themselves. Most 
of them are not worthy of assistance 
out of any such dilemma as you speak 
of. Our policy is to make a small 
gratuity (averaging the same in nearly 
all cases) to the coachman upon turn- 
ing out a new carriage. We make no 
secret of this, and if the owner will 
not permit it we would prefer not to 
make the sale. The trouble arising 
from the non-payment of this small 
matter would be considerable. We 
make no secret of it, treat all alike, 
make no bargains, and in our position 
we do not find that the coachmen, ex- 
cept upon very rare occasions, ever 
make any preposition or arrangement 
for any special gratuity. When they 
do, they are politely informed that it 
is entirely our business, and we shall 
act in the matter as we choose. Whilst 
from the stand we take we occasion- 
ally suffer the loss of sales, it has not 
affected our course.” 

Another prominent dealer in a large 
city tells us that recently he sold a 
carriage to a man living in a small 
city about a hundred miles from him. 
He knew nothing about him or his sur- 
roundings, did not know that he kept 
a coachman, but within a week one 
turned up at his place claiming that 
one of the safety pins in the Collinge 
axles was gone, and that various small 
matters were wrong about the carriage. 
A good tip made this coachman re- 
member that he had a pin that would 
answer the purpose in his trunk, and 
the other affairs were of small conse- 
quence anyway. 

We might cite other instances where 
lamps have been broken, doors torn 
off, varnish washed in hot water, and 
endless annoyances created by coach- 
men who have not been ‘“‘ seen,” but 
we assume that we have given enough 
to convince the most skeptical that the 
sellers of fine vehicles are paying trib- 
ute to, and, to a certain extent, are at 
the mercy of the most unconscionable 
set of rascals that annoy the vehicle 
trade. We are astonished at the su- 
pineness of these dealers; nearly all of 
them, while expressing a desire to get 
out of their clutches, like fatalists, 
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submit, and conclude that ‘‘ what is, 
must be.” An understanding with the 
employers of these rascals, and con- 
certed action with them by the dealers, 
would soon break up this pernicious 
practice, and send a lot of thieves to 
the penitentiary, or into some other oc- 
cupation better adapted to their caliber. 


From the New York Tribune, Decem- 
ber, 1895. 

The door of the big carriage shop 
shut to with a snap. The official at 
the desk within the railed-in inclosure 
to the right stepped forward to ascer- 
tain the newcomer’s wants. 

‘*Mr. A bought a carriage from you 
yesterday,’’ said he. 

**Oh, yes, of course, and you 

‘*T am Mr. A’s coachman.” 

‘*Your name ?”’ 

‘* Henry P. Hawkins.” 

‘‘Very well; I'll make you out a 
check. The carriage was $1,500,” 
and the official returned to his desk. 

‘*Very satisfactory carriage,” said 
Henry P. Hawkins, a few seconds 
later, as he placed the folded check in 
his pocket-book. ‘‘Mr. A is well 
pleased with it. Good-day.” And 
again the big door clicked as he stepped 
out into the street. A big, sturdy- 
looking man whose countenance and 
dress declared him from the country 
had looked on at the transaction with 
interest. 

‘* What does that mean ?” the priv- 
ileged person inquired. ‘‘I thought 
the buyer made out a check, not the 
seller, Was there something due Mr. 
A from yesterday’s business ?” 

‘*Not at all,’’ said the official, smil- 
ing. ‘‘I was simply giving the coach- 
man his percentage on the sale.”’ 

‘*Did you have a bargain with him 
to that effect ?”’ 

‘No. I had neverseen him before. 
But as soon as he saw that new car- 
riage come home he knew he was in 
for his fee.” 

“‘I dont see what he had to do 
with it.” 

‘*He had nothing to do with it, but 
he will have a great deal to do with 
the reputation of that carriage, so he 
must be paid for the trouble of recom- 
mending it, even if negatively.” 

‘*That is very interesting,” said the 
countryman. ‘‘ Explain exactly what 
you mean.”’ 

‘*T mean this: If the house refused 
to pay that coachman his percentage, 
Mr, A’s new carriage would be eter- 
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nally out of order. A nut would come 
loose from a wheel and roll off in the 
street some time. The tire would not 
wear satisfactorily. The door would 
jam, or stick, or come unfastened in 
such a way that Mrs. A would be an- 
noyed every time she got in or out of 
the carriage. My paying that percent- 
age to the coachman obviates all this. 
There will be no friction about the 
bargain at all. Thecarriage will wear 
well, and Mr. A will advise any friend 
seeking to purchase a carriage to pa- 
tronize this house.” 

‘*T never heard of such an outrage,”’ 
gasped the countryman. ‘‘Are all 
coachmen dishonest ?”’ 

‘* They don’t callit dishonesty,” re- 
plied the other. ‘‘ It's a part of their 
business. It’s always done, and they 
think they have a right to resent the 
slight when their commission is over- 
looked.”’ 

‘“‘Of course,” admitted the other, 
‘*if a coachman exerted himself to pro- 
cure you a lot of customers I should 
say he had a right to expect a com- 
mission; but, simply to come and 
claim it in that bare-faced manner, 
when he had nothing whatever to do 
with the sale, is out of all reason.” 

‘* Whatever is, is right,’’ quoted the 
carriage man. ‘‘Custom has made 
this matter right for the coachman. 
The harness-makers have it much 
worse than we do.”’ 

‘*The harness-makers ?” 

“Yes. They pay the coachmen Io 
per cent. We only pay I per cent. 
The coachmen have it all their own 
way withthem. It is just possible that 
the owner of the carriage might pre- 
tend to know a little about the vehicle, 
as to whether it is well built and so on; 
but he never knows anything about the 
harness, and the coachman has every 
opportunity to make or mar the har- 
ness inan’s fortunes as he will.’’ 

The countryman pondered on his 
newly-gained information. 

‘Why in thunder do the dealers 
put up with this sort of thing?” he 
blurted out at length. ‘‘If a firm sells 
first-class goods, people must know it. 
I should think they would just shut 
down on the whole business.”’ 

‘* Various dealers have advanced the 
same sentiments,’’ said the carriage 
man. ‘‘ They have ‘shut down’ on the 
coachmen, and the result has not been 
to their liking. A certain well-known 
carriage dealer in this city, who has 
built up a prosperous business, failed 
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by reason of adopting such radical 
plans. Later he opened on the old 
lines, and prosperity again smiled on 
him. No carriage-owner wants to 
be made uncomfortable by having 
things continually happening to his car- 
riage or his harness. He wants com- 
fort, and he’s willing to pay for it.”’ 

‘* Charlie K., in the harness business, 
is a friend of mine, and I am going to 
ask him how the thing works,” said 
the countryman. ‘‘ It’s a new scheme 
to me.” 

‘*Pay the coachman a percentage? 
Of course we do,” said the harness- 
maker, ‘‘and a heavy one at that. I 
could tell you of cases where the har- 
ness showed plainly signs of having 
been soaked into a state of rottenness, 
the threads cut, buckles pulled out, 
etc., where the customary tip to the 
coachman had been omitted. In fact, 
it is generally understood that, no 
matter who the maker is, his wares will 
not wear well unless the coachman 
finds that it is to his interest to have 
them wear. 

‘It is not only in harness that the 
percentage system obtains, but in 
boarding stables, in the matter of food 
for the horses, the livery purchased for 
the servants, etc. The blacksmith can 
tell you that ¢2 out of every $5 he 
makes goes to the coachman who drives 
those horses. 

‘* There is a boarding stable I could 
direct you to, that for an entire season 
contained numbers of empty stalls, 
simply because the proprietor made 
public his determination to stop pay- 
ing the coachmen. The stable imme- 
diately became unhealthy. Everybody 
knows that it is the easiest thing in the 
world to make a horse sick. 

‘““*The bay can't go out to-day, 
ma’am ; he’s sick,’ says the coachman. 
So madam has to stay at home whether 
she wishes to ornot. The family begin 
to wonder why it is that the horses are 
sick so often, and the coachman re- 
luctantly admits that he is afraid they 
are not taken care of properly around 
at the stables. 

‘‘In the matter of the purchase of 
a horse it very often happens that the 
man who is buying the animal knows 
little about horseflesh, so depends 
largely upon his coachman’s judgment, 
in which case the coachman really be- 
comes a most important factor in the 
transaction, 

‘* This sort of thing was an impor- 
tation from England,” continued the 
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harness dealer. ‘‘In England you 
can’t get anything without tipping 
everybody concerned. Most coachmen 
have inherited the business. Their 
fathers were coachmen before them, 
and they have been acquainted with all 
these tricks ever since they can remem- 
ber.’’ 





NOTES. 


AN advertiser in a daily paper offers board 
and residence, and completes the list of at- 
tractions by the announcement: ** Cow—no 
other lodgers.”’— 7%t-Bits. 

Tue literary editor of the Bookman, in 
glancing over the Morningside, a little peri- 
odical from Columbia College—for it seems 
the chap-book idea has even penetrated the 
colleges now—feels that the following little 
bit eae is too good to be lost to public 
view: 

An Ass with long green ears 

And pinkish hairs 
Was browsing on the purple grass; 
No thoughts he had 

He was a Beardsley ass. 

A FURNITURE remover in London paints in 
large letters on the side of his huge vans the 
words: 
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tions in colors. Dudley Hardy’s “A Gaiety 
Girl,’ and Julius Price’s “An Artist's 
Model,” are included in the first part 

sides the French,the English, Belgian, Italian, 
German, and American artists will be rep- 
resented.—London Fame. 


Printers’ Inx is in receipt of frequent in- 
quiries about a concern called the Zinc Pro- 
cess Co., of Goshen, Ind., and is able to say 
that that company credits INTERS’ INK 
with having said about it what Printers’ 
Ink never did say; and Printers’ Inx’s 
bookkeeper reports that the books show that 
the Zinc Process Co., of Goshen, Ind., is in- 
debted for advertising in Printers’ Inx, and 
that thus far he has not been able to collect 
the amount due. From such information as 
Printers’ Ink has been able to gather, it 
would appear that the Zinc Process Co., of 
Goshen, Ind., is a good concern to let alone. 

A VENEZUELA correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican gives some interesting facts 
concerning Caracas, the capital of that coun- 
t He says it is a city of 70,000 _ le 
with features very much like those of Ma rid 
or Seville. Some of its signs are very prim- 
itive, such as an old boot hung out from a 
stick on the wall for a cobbler; though next 
to it will be often seen a gaudy colored and 
git sign of a more pretentious shop. Cob- 

lers, jewelers, tailors, and various other 
small vendors, arrange shelves unmolested 
in entry ways to private courtyards. But 
the she ker is the hustler and is most no- 





iz OUR MOTTO: 
| “Keep Moving.” 





Tue Quaker Oats people have started out 
two ornamented delivery wagons which go 
along close together to announce their go’ 
The wagons exhibit the familiar Quaker 
and other devices; the horses are decked with 
saddle blankets, and one of the drivers toots 
a cornet mellifluously. Samples of the oats 
are offered free. 

Tue English Church Record, London, 
rints the following advertisement: ‘*To 
overs of the classic, the antique and the 
beautiful—A gentleman proceeding to India 
for a year or more, wishes to let his house at 
Bayswater, and to leave his head house- 
maid.” Does the title refer to the house- 
maid or to the combination—of place and 
maid together ? 

In response toa request to name not more 
than a dozen ks which country editors 
should read, Mr. Chas. A. Dana named the 
following: 1, the Bible; 2, the Declaration 
of Independence; 3,the Constitution of the 
United States; 4, Bancroft’s History of the 
United States ; 5, McClure’s Life of Lincoln 
(partially published); 6, Irving’s Life of 
Washington ; 7, Franklin’s Autobiography; 
8, Channing’s Essay on Napoleon Bona- 

arte ; 9, Gibbon’s line and Fall of the 

oman mpire; 10, Shakespeare. 


Two important publications dealing with 
artistic advertisement posters are being pub- 
lished in Paris. Under the title of Les 
Affiches Etrangeres Illustrees has been is- 
sued by subscription a work containing some 
200 reproductions, about sixty of them in 
color, of English, American, and Igian 
posters. The text accompanying the illus- 
trations is the work of three specialists. 
Boudet is the publisher. It is now out of 


print and selling at a premium. In the second 
place. 
monthly 
che. 


the Imprimerie Chaix has started a 
ublication, Les Maitres del A fii- 


: 


issue will contain four reproduc- 








ticed by the papers. The advertisements in 
the principal daily papers of Caracas, which 
announce anything to seen or sold, or 
rooms to let, generally conclude with “ The 
shoemaker in the entry will explain matters.” 
For the shoemaker is a general factotum. 
He will shine your boots as well as mend 
them, look after your general wants and run 
on errands for you. Young girls sell tooth- 
picks on the street, and the strolling guitar 
and vihuela player are a numerous set. 





oe 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Newspaper advertising holds the chief 
place among all forms of inviting the public 
to buy or sell. The reason why this is so is 
not so obvious, but becomes evident with the 
consideration that in the newspapers every 
person that can read is accustomed to find an 
answer to every possible desire for informa- 
tion, just at the time when the mind is most 
receptive, and not occupied with any other 
object of daily care. Advertisements then 
presented to the eye enjoy the monopoly of 
attention, and they come in so varied and at- 
tractive forms that they easily succeed in 
gaining the good-will of the reader. The 
vast economy through the splendid means of 
technical apparatus, regular delivery, etc., 
in presenting to the attention of the people 
all sorts of suggestions for business or pleas- 
ure, is not less astonishing. few cents suf- 
fice to acquaint half a million of people with 
facts essential for them to know, and the 
** ample page, rich with the spoils of time,” 
is oe garnished with information, 
which, if it takes a lower level, is still essen- 
tial to civilized happiness.— Pittsburg Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 





REAL CONCENTRATION, 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, you may give me 
an original definition of the expression, ‘‘ con- 
centrated faculties.”’ 

Tommy—The governor’s, when he picks 
up the morning paper at the breakfast table 
and sees his ad.— Profitable Advertising. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





MAPPED BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The 65,000,000 people of the United 
States have 557 Congressional repre- 


sentatives. That is one representative 
for about every 200,000 people. What 
an advertiser requires for the profitable 
prosecution of his plans is, first, peo- 

le ; second, people with the means to 

uy. If he would lay out his plan 
with system, dividing up his constitu- 
ency into “‘ blocks of five,’ or biocks 
of, say, 200,000, he may judiciously 
study the maps of Congressional dis- 
tricts, and select from each the paper 
or papers that seem best calculated to 
do him service. The population of 
one Congressional district is approxi- 
mately the same as that of any other, 
but the greatest wealth is generally to 
be found where the population is 
densest. The most densely-populated 
districts are, of course, those which 
cover the smallest territory. So, too, 
the facilities for supplying the people’s 
wants are better where they are packed 
closely together, and there is conse- 
quently less competition in a thinly 
settled region. The advertiser must 
choose his own territory and adjust his 
expenditure to his own ideas of expe- 
diency. 









AFD 
MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota has 79,205 square miles of terri- 
tory, 1,301,826 people and publishes 554 news- 
papers. The comparative density of popula- 
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tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
seven Congressional districts, as shown by 
the map. The sixth district has the smallest 


aenge 183,937, and the third has the 
gest, 187,215. 









































Kansas has 81,700 square mfles of territory, 
1,427,096 people and publishes 707 newspa- 
pers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
seven Congressional districts, as shown by 
the map. The first district has the smallest 
population, 167,314, and the seventh the larg- 
est, 278,208, 





MISSOURI. 
Missouri has 68,735 square miles of terri- 
e 


tory, 2,679,184 people and publishes 937 riews- 
papers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
fifteen Congressional districts, as shown by 
the map. The ninth district has the smallest 
population, 152,442, and the fourteenth has 
the largest, 230,478. 













NEBRASKA, 


Nebraska has 76,185 square miles of terri- 
tory, 1,058,910 people and publishes 614 news- 

















papers. The com poe density of popula- 

tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 

six Con ional districts, as shown by the 

map. ‘The third district has the smallest 

pulation, 163,674, and the fourth has the 
ty 195414. 





IOWA. 


Towa has 55,475 square miles of territory, 

11,896 people and publishesg 9 newspapers. 
The comparative density of population is il- 
lustrated by the varying size of its eleven 
Congressional districts, as shown by the map. 
The first district has the smallest population, 
153,712, and the eleventh has the largest, 

















NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota has 70,795 square miles of 
territory, 182,719 people and publishes 139 
newspapers. The State of North Dakota 
sends one representative to the Congress of 
the United States. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota has 77,650 square miles of 
territory, 328,808 people and publishes 264 
newspapers. The State of South Dakota 
sends two representatives to the Congress of 
the United States. 
oe ae 

WHAT MAKES ADS INTERESTING. 

Many of us know just what we want, but 
many just simply feel a great yearning, in- 
definite want, and some sone that they did 
not want what they thought they did, and find 
that other people have oe gaa their real 
wants better than themselves. And this is 
just what makes the gpa rl our 
newspapers and ing.— 
Springheld (Mass.) Republican. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE ‘‘LOUD ” BILL. 


It excludes from the mails as second- 
class mail matter all ‘‘ sample copies ”’ 
of newspapers and periodicals. 

It permits the mailing of newspa- 
pers at the pound rate to subscribers 
only, and defines a subscriber as one 
who ‘‘ voluntarily orders and pays for 
the same.’’ Under this definition a 
person whose subscription has lapsed 
and has not been renewed is not a 
subscriber. This is a direct blow at 
the local country newspaper. 

It requires publishers who are per- 
mitted to mail matter of the second 
class to separate the same, before 
mailing, into United States mail sacks 
or bundles by States, cities, towns 
and counties, as the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral may direct, thus forcing every 
publisher to establish in his office a 
miniature post-office, and entailing 
great extra expense. 

It creates a virtual censorship of the 
press by giving to post-office officials 
the absolute right to determine what 
newspapers and periodicals shall have 
the advantage of the rates of second- 
class mail matter! It confers on the 
post-office the power to determine 
what is, and what is not, a periodical; 
and since there is not a single news. 

r or magazine published in the 
United States which, in some issue, is 
not amenable to this authoritative 
discrimination against advertising, sup- 
plements, premiums, extra editions 
and extra free matter, and which, 
therefore, may be relegated to mail 
matter of the third class, it literally 
places them at the mercy of any post- 
master’s mandate. 

The real beneficiaries of the Loud 
bill are the express companies. By 
cutting off competition with the postal 
service they would be enabled to in- 
crease their rates, and thus reap a 
richer harvest. 

——- +o 
READING THE PAPERS. 

The great majority read newspapers just 
as a humming-bird sips the honey of the 
wintergreen. The eye strikes the BF 
on the upper left-hand corner, pauses there 
for a moment, then flits over to the second 
column, After resting there for an instant 
it flashes over the wisle page, flies away, 
scans the horizon and alights upon the second 
page, which has been hastil turned over. 

ere the same method, or lack of it, is pur- 
sued, and so it goes on all over the paper. 
When the job is finished some hone has 
been gathered, so that one may say es, I 
have read the papers,’’ and at The. in the 
family circle the good is discussed and the 
bad forgotten.—N. Y. Press. 











PRINTERS’ INK. : 





—client writes: 

* We might add that our dealings with you 
all through have been very instructive. When 
we had the small space in the ‘Free Press,’ 
and were writing our own ads, day after day 
went by without bringing an inquiry, but 
since your ads were put in, the number of in- 

uiries has been very satisfactory, and from 
the inquiries we get, we know it is the ads 
and not the increased space that has brought 
the results, and while we are very young in 
advertising, we have found out, almost at 
once, the advantage of having good ads, and 
have made investments pay that otherwise 
might almost have been like throwing money 


away. 

We hope that our“ friends ’’ (competitors) 
in town here won’t get on to the fact that 
somebody else can write better ads than they 
can,” 


The retail advertiser who makes a yearly 
contract with me shall have my exclusive 
service in his line in his town, will not 
work for competitors. The man whose work 
I undertake shal! have the best advertising in 
his line in his town—the most attractive ad- 
vertising, the most readable, the most effect- 
ive, the most profitable. It is this that I 
propose and nothing else. My so-page book, 
* Making It Pay,” tells all about my work for 
retailers. 1 will send it free to any adver- 
tiser.—CHARLES Austin BaTEs, Vanderbilt 
Building, New York, 
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ABOUT ADVERTISING PHRASES. 
Office of 
Georce H. Powe tt, 
General Advertising. 
March 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I see by your issue of the rsth inst. that 
Scott & Bowne are credited with the phrase. 
‘* Just as good”’ ‘is not Scott’s Emulsion.” 
The fact is I originated this several years 
ago for Victor Bicycles, as follows: “ Just 
as good”’ “is not a Victor.” 

his shows that there can be no patent on 
ideas, and half the original ideas may be 
copied phrases only. I remember once, 
while managing the Victor advertising, that 
Mr. Overman wanted a name for one of the 
Victor family —a semi-road racer. The 
heads of the various departments were all in- 
vited to suggest names. One offered ‘* Vic- 
tor Pacer,” another “Record,” and soon, I 
thought a long time and then the thought oc- 
curred, “ Victor Flyer.”” This was adopted. 
I came to think of it through the White 
Mountain 3 that runs up in Vermont, 
and is called, locally, “‘the Flyer.”” Hardly 
had “Victor Flyer’? been adopted, when 
some one discovered that there was a wheel 
already advertised in cycle papers called the 
** Reading Flyer,’’ but the Overman wheel 
did not let go, and being a large trade paper 
advertiser, riders gave the credit to us for 
the originality of the name. Although I had 
supposed I was posted on all the ads in cycle 
journals, yet I was really ignorant of an 
‘Reading Flyer.”” This wheel had pier | 
space and was placed in obscure position cf 
little value. Another instance of a copied 
some is “*Cuticura Works Wonders.” Be- 
ore these advertisers used this, however. 
**Muscle Oil Works Wonders ”’ had a peared 
in a few daily papers in Massachusetts. 
Whether Cuticura adopted the idea or got it 
up for something original, I do not know. 
But one thing is certain, a large advertiser 
who adopts a bright iaea by a small advertiser 
will get the credit for —- That more 
than one person often thinks out the same 
idea cannot be disputed. The very first ad 
I ever got up, and the one which gave me a 
reputation, bore a very strong resemblance 
to a smaller ad that had been running some 
time previously in magazines, and its author 
was willing to bet all he won from his Chi- 
cago News effort that I stole his brains. As 
a matter of fact I had never seen his ad. In 
a measure we are all adopters and originat- 
ors of other people’s brains. A collection by 
some competent person would be interesting. 
Yours truly, G. H. Powe, 





IN MICHIGAN. ; 
Sr. Louis, Mich., Mar. 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A window display in one of the drug stores 
in this city has been attracting a great deal 
of attention. It consists of various poisons 
arranged in different rows across the window, 
thé eye being attracted by the placard: 
“Everything in this window is poison.” 
Classed under this head in one corner are a 
dice box, a dime novel and a pack of playing 
cards. A bottle of whisky, entwined by the 
skeleton of a snake, occupies a conspicuous 

lace. In the center of all is perched a 

uman skull smoking a cigarette. 

Artuur L, RuTHERFORD. 
—_——~+or——_ 


Ho THERE, merchant! Haste! 
Rouse thee up and advertise! 


Arise! 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





“ A BELIEF THAT THEY CLING TO 
TENACIOUSLY,. 


Tue Dr. Mires Mepicat Company. 
LKHART, Ind., Mar. 7, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What do you think about the inclosed cir- 
cular, as regards its power to entice adver- 
tisers into the fold of the 7ribune ? 

3 m. C. JOHNSON, 

Adv. Mgr. of the Dr. Miles Medical Co. 


A CORRECTION. 

There still exists afew “hide bound” 
narrow-minded, bullet-headed, short 
range visioned, biliously prejudiced ad- 
vertisers who, lacking the ess sagac- 
ity to investigate a most fruitful field 
cling with a mulish tenacity to a beliet 
that the clientage of Farmers’ Alliance 
journals 





resent about as poommeing © 
e 


8s. They appear to labor 

under the delusion that this class of — 
culturists, whom they condemn for fos- 
tering opinions on economical questions 
contrary to their own, conduct extensive 
farming operations in some mysterious 
manner minus the aid of farm is and 
hinery, dress th Ives in skins of 
wild beasts killed in the chase, live in 
“dug outs ” or caves; in fact pursue their 





them of the truth, which is taking Iowa 
for an example, that we have here about 
40,000 “alliance farmers,” representing the 
most progressive icultural element of 
the State, many of them —_e land owners 
and all liberal purchasers of everything in 
the way of modern tools and machinery 
for farming as well as all kinds of house- 
hold supplies. The trade of these people 
is well worth cultivating, and they will 
give the choice of their patronage to those 
who mend oene lish friendl commercial 


journals that represent their organiza- 
tion, of course everything else being 
equal, as to prices, wr § etc. These 
are facts, gentlemen, and well worth 
your consideration. ‘Yours La 
FARMERS’ TRIBUNE. 











——_+or 
HE THINKS IT “* WORTHY.” 
Vernon, B. C., March 3, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Il inclose clipping of an ad appearing in a 
New Westminster (B. C.) paper, a, if 


1 CAN CHEW 


More food and enjoy it better, if cooked ina 
“ Souvenir” , with its properly con- 
structed flues and areated oven, which fully 
the fumes 


AND SMOKE 
from the cooking. Thousands using them 
sing their praises,and are at time 
pared to take their solemn affidavits y 
had such satisfaction, 


pic: AND SWEAR 


they burn only half the fuel consumed by 
other Stoves. 
tr Prices as low as that of common Stoves. 


Sold by A. GODFREY. 
NEW WESTMINSTER, 





B.C. 





you think it is worthy, you may publish 
amongst the “‘ curiosities "’ most wes, 


Opticians need not make spectacles of 
themselves in their ads. 
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A UNIQUE FOUNTAIN. 
New York, March 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When the big new dry goods store of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. is opened on Sixth Avenue the 
shopping crowd will be treated to a surprise. 
In the middle of the store there will be a big 

rotunda and in the middle of this a big 
fountain. Rising from the splashing waters 
will be the famous statue of *“* The Republic 
in heroic size, of golden bronze, with white 
marble head, neck and arms. Electric lights 
will illuminate the fountain and the statue. 
It will be placed in the center of the marble 
fountain, which is forty-four feet in diameter, 
with a water surface thirty-two feet across 
the middle. The pedestal of the statue will 
not be more than two feet from the water 
level, but the figure will rise to the height of 
thirteen feet. he statue, standing alone 
in its marble basin, with its surrounding floor 
of marble mosaic, would be a magnet, in- 
deed, but the public is promised other beau- 
ties. Visitors to the World's Fair will re- 
member how they stood for hours watchin; 
the marvelous play of waters in the electric: 
fountains and the still more wonderful effects 
produced by the colored lights thrown by 
skillful electrical appliances through the 
body and spray of the water. It was one of 
the most weirdly beautiful things to be seen 
at the fair. A clever young electrician is 
now working on F aps which will reproduce 
on a slightly smaller scale these same effects. 
he great feature of the fountain, however, 
will be found in the arrangements by which 
four cascades in the basin will be made to 
play streams of living color. During the 
day the fountain will present the ordinary 
appearance of sprays gushing from rocks in 
the large marble basin. At night the scene 
will change. From some hidden and appa- 
rently mysterious source streams of colored 
light will issue, penetrating and illuminating 
the cascades. the light will come from the 
depths of the fountain, and will be constant- 
ly changing in color, presenting a kaleido- 
scopic effect that will almost throw the 
glorious gold and white of the Republic into 
the background. Rex. 


——_—_+¢)>—————— 
IN CHICAGO. 
CuicaGco, March 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A tailoring firm offers to give a suit of 
clothes to the person submitting to them the 
best advertisement to occupy certain win- 
dow space, . E, SEVERN. 

RATHER AMBIGUOUS. 

This smart advertisement appears in the 

Philadelphia /aguirer : 








Lincoln said : You can cheat some of the people 
all the time, and all the people some time ; but 
you can’t cheat all the people all the time. 

5,000 people a day at Evans’s. 


Strangers might be led to speculate upon 
the classification of the 5,000. Do they be- 
long to that section of the public which is 
cheated all the time, or to the section that is 
cheated only some of the time ?—National 
Advertiser. 
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BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, March 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An experiment was lately made in Boston 
with the new patent plan of “going over” 
the posters on bill-boards with a phosphores- 
cent paint so as to have them show at night 
as well as by day. The preparation gave 
them a smoky, lurid, weird brilliancy that 
on a moderately dark night would make the 
flesh creep; in fact they looked “‘ spooky” 
enough to give a sober man the nightmare. 

ne of the nuisances of New England 
travel is the advertising sign nailed or posted 
to each tree, fence or telegraph pole. Here- 
after the Boston and Maine system of 1,800 
miles will not be defaced. Orders have been 
issued to all section foremen prohibiting the 
affixing of all advertising matter on the build- 
ings, fences, telegraph poles or any other 
property of the road and instructing section 
men to remove all such matter at once. 

Probably no invention of the base-ball 
league for procuring favorable press notices 
has been so successful as the idea of magnate 
John T. Brush in issuing the annual passes 
this year in the shape of a solid silver souve- 
nir. They are in card style but made of the 
white metal. This goes a little ahead of 
presenting favors on a silver platter. 

A great chance for = advertising genius 
to exert himself will be at the unique exhibi- 
tion to be held in Boston next October by the 
disciples of Darius Green. Under the aus- 
pices of the Aeronautical Association there 
will be given a competition exhibit of flying 
machines, kites and airships. Any contriv- 
ance that will soar in the air with a big ad 
tied to its tail would win with the enterpris- 
ing advertisers. Ap-AGeE. 





MICROSCOPE AS ADVERTISING AT- 
TRACTION. 


F. W. E. Stedem, Philadelphia, is a suc- 
cessful business man as well as a good phar- 
macist. He recently said, apropos of adver- 
tising: ‘‘ For several years past I have been 
thinking, now and then, of putting a strong 
microscope in my store, for the interest that 
my customers would take in it. I hesitated for 
a he time, for fear that meddlers would try 
to daker with it, and it was with many mis- 
givings that I placed my next best instrument 
in the window, protected only by a sign 
* Look, but please do not touch.’ It remaine 
there for two months, and in all that time 
only one person, of all the hundreds who 
used it, put a finger on the adjustment. I 
took up the ordinary house-fly first, and 
week by week showed legs, feet, head, wings 
and body. The display caused a great deal 
of interest, and, as the instrument was better 
than ordinary, school children and adults 
caine into the store for the express purpose 
of peeping into it. I am making slides of 
other common house insects—fleas and red 
ants—and will display them in my better in- 
strument. I put asign on the table telling 
what part of the insect is shown on theslide, 
and asking visitors not to handle the micro- 
scope, and the thing is safe without any other 
precaution.” — American Drugeist and 
Pharmaceutical Record. 





Y, 





The Full Quotation__* 


‘* Words are things; 
Falling like dew upon a thought, 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


and a small drop of ink, 
roduces 


Byron—Don Juan, 
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ADVERTISING A SONG. 


The mode of procedure in advertising a 
song or ballad is so totally different from the 
method pursued in advertising anything else 
that possibly an account of how it is done 
may interest the readers of PrinTERs’ INK. 

In the case of pretty near everything else 
we have to use the newspapers first in order 
to get people talking about our goods. In 
the case of a song that we wish to make pop- 
ular, we have to reverse the order of things, 
and get people to talk about the song before 
the newspapers will notice it, which they 
then do gratuitously. 

The quickest and best way an author can 
get his song widely advertised is to have 
some star vocalist sing it in the music halls. 
As a general rule, the "tency the star is, in 
celebrity, the greater chance the song has of 
being popularized. If the music is catchy, it 
is soon hummed and whistled on the street, 
the newspapers notice it under ‘“‘New Music,” 
and thus the boom is started, until the name 
of the song becomes a household phrase, and 
the “ hurdy-gurdy ” men and itinerant bands 
make it an item in their repertoire. 

Cheap advertising, you think ? Not always. 
It is not unusual for the author to pay the 
vocalist a very handsome sum for “ introduc- 
ing’’ the song te the public and singing it 
nightly. Some people think that star music 
hall singers buy all their songs, but this is 
very far from the fact. On the contrary, 
they not only get them for nothing, but are 
paid to sing them, in addition to the salaries 
they receive from music hall managers. As 
high as $1,000 has been ow. for introducing 
a song that afterwards became popular 
throughout the world. 

At first the author and publisher get noth- 
ing; they have to wait until the demand is 
created, but, when it comes, it keeps the 
printing press busy. As many as 40,000 
copies of a popular song have been sold dur- 
ing the first six weeks of its run, usually at 

cents a copy or over. It is not uncommon 
ine an edition of 200,000 to be sold before the 
song gets stale. 

During the recent “ Trilby” craze, it is 
claimed that more than 350,000 copies of 
“Ben Bolt’? were reprinted and sold, in 
which case the owners of the copyright have 
much to thank Messrs. Du Maurier and 
Potter for. It is very seldom indeed that the 
ay of an old song is revived so prof- 
itably. 


One reason why it does not 
tise a song in the newspapers is 3 
convey any idea of its excellence, the music 
woul tame to be printed, and that would 
take up too much valuable space. Moreover 
everybody can /istem to music, but not half 
of us can read it. Yet it not infrequently 
happens that a person who hears a pleasing 
air ed the music for some one at home to 
play, though he cannot play it himself. 

ICHARD WALLACE. 


ay to adver- 
Bt to 





—_ 
~ 


SOME ADVERTISERS ARE IN THE SAME 





People in Maine will sympathize with the 
Penobscot County man who attempted to 
speak in town meeting on a subject that 

atly interested him. “ Fellow citizens,” 
Com out lustily, as he arose—“ fellow- 
citizens !’" A long and embarrassing pause, 
and then he added: “ If I only had the ideas 


I ought to have on this subject, and had the 
words to express those ideas, I think I could 
relieve my feelings.’? How the crowd cheered 
as he sat down.—Lewiston Fournal. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





ONE REASON WHY THE POST- 


FFICE 
DEPARTMENT DOESN'T PAY. 

The Post-Office Department has prepared 
a statement of the aggregate number of 


official postage stamps furnished the execu- 
tive departments during the whole period of 
their issue from May 29, 1873, to wy 16, 
1884. This statement discloses the fact that 
the Post-Office Department cannot make its 
receipts cover its expenditures for the reason 
that it carries the expenses of other depart- 
ments. The denominations of stamps used 
range from one cent to $20. With the excep- 
tion of the Post-Office Department the Treas- 

ry Department is the most extravagant in 
its mailing matter, aggregating over one mill- 
ion dollars in the period mentioned. The 
War Department follows with nearly one 
million. The Department of the Interior 
comes next with over one-half million dol- 
lars.—N. Y. Sun. 


——_—_—___++—_____ 
ILLUSTRATION IN LONDON. 


One by one the breastworks of conser- 
vatism behind which English newspapers 
were so long intrenched have given way, and 
it is no surprise to learn that the leading 
daily journals of London are beginning to 
print illustrations. The Westminster Ga- 
zette was the pioneer. Since its inception it 
has printed very effective political cartoons ; 
at times it has even reproduced pictures from 
foreign papers. But the Westminster Gazette 
is of the “‘ new journalism,” and its tentative 
efforts in illustration were regarded at first 
as the expression of the flighty nature that is 
supposed to pertain to evening newspapers 
the world over. Now that the Daily News 
and the Chronicle have succumbed and are 
~~ their hands at pictures, we may expect 
all the others—with the exception of the 
Times—to fall in line.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


eae 
BUSINESS STAMP FOR WRAPPER 
ROLLS, 





Many merchants use wrapping paper which 
comes in rolls which are attached to a suit- 
able device on their counters; they would 
also like to have their business stamp on each 
bi ge which has heretofore been imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Dwight F. Walker, of this city, 
has, however, overcome the difficulty by his 
invention of a rubber stamp which is at- 
tached to the cross-bar under which the pa 
is delivered, by which, with a slight stroke, 
the stamp can be affixed at any point of the 
wrapper as it is drawn out.—New /deas, 
Philadelphia. 

re eae aa 
EFFECT OF TRAINING. 

A little girl, four years old, happened to 
be sliding on the ice when she fell and was 
evidently badly hurt. At the sound of her 
sobs a friend rushed to her assistance and 
caught her in her arms. ‘ You poor little 
thing! and how did you fall?” The mite 
raised her head and replied between her 
sobs: “ Vertically.”” So much for kinder- 
garten training —/ntelligence, Chicago. 

— 








Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without di: Y, 25 centsaline. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


XCHANGE s . We have 20,000 circulation 
4 monthly. INK DROPS, Farmington, N. Y. 


D. LA COSTE, special news; Tr represent- 
H e ative, 38 Park Row, New Yorn | only. 
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a 4 that lead in their locality resented 
by H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


ies supply a Jong felt was want, advertise in the 
Flushing ( ) JOURNAL, “daily and weekly. 

HE VINDICATOR, Young: Youngtown, Ohio. 8,400d., 
6,000 w. Wants first-class advertisements 


only. 

Poa for a com ‘complete file of PRInTERs’ 
Ink. CHARLES ARONSTEIN, 27 Greene St., 

New York. 


\ ’ ANTED—Suitable articles for iw 4 order 
business, GIBSON 


, 134 E, 16th St., New 

York City. 
XPERIENCED advertising solicitor wants sit- 
é 2 nae ee | or good Sunday; references. 


DAzzor (Ohio) MORNING 1 TIMES and EVENING 
yews, BS 14,000 daily, create a “ vam ” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. 


\ *ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
‘) Advertisements at 20 cents a line for’ 25,000 





cir 

182 Monroe § St, Chi 

Quan wanted Ap a first-class Linotype 

«’ machinist; eight — ——. Address 

“TYPEOLINE,” care Printer rinters’ Ink 

\ 7 ANTED—Cireulars and and novelties for my 
mail 0} Sen Pp prices, 

ete. F.B. RELY Hurleyville, N. Y. 

ae eee com copies, sworn statement and 


other about the W. ashing ton 
(N. J.) StaR; sworn average circulation, 2,784. 


F- gee x. 1. as, by cols., ty 4 
Hs _ con ° 4 7 e Send 
proofs to BUCHER EN GRAVIN CO., Columbus, 


' ANTED, Very but not used 
samp Chinags 


;.send 
uantity. W.S. PARKER, 








\ ] sa ~y in me Fork City and Chi- 
cag te foreign advertis 
THE DAILY ‘NEWS: Louisville Ky. 
Alts eler, business manager. 


W AnTED— Bs coneed ee & to take fan tm 
charge of local adve: ne acquain 
ed in Louleville referred. THE Da DAILY hews, “d 
Louisville, Ky. ; Brent Altsheler, business mngr. 


Brent 


ANUFACTURERS of agents’ novelties, books, 


etc. Kindly quote wholesale prices, giving 
information _ regard to adve' ertising, circulars, 
etc. Wanted for mail order trad M. SWAN, 
Yonkers, New York. 


JROGRESSIVE advertisers want veusttes jhe 
what counts; satisfac aory 
cured by circularizing with a ‘cesaen 
typewritten letters; can’t be told from genuine 
pi meg bettors Ce “AGO. 


and bring business ; 
a ue ION TYPE- 
WRITING Siena Building, Chicago. 


WIN DO w > DRESSING. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 

ING, a rege dd publication. Illustrated 

displays. Third y Send 25 cents for trial 
copy. 12558. Clark. St. “Chicago. 


PAPER. 
M. PLUMMER & CO. Yo the paper for 
}. = 5 = ollie : —— 
ence wit! relia ouses regardin, ro 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., den Yo x — 
MA ILING MACI MACHINES. 
> 1 .00 (stamps or m. 0.) or m. 0.) Pelham Mattine § Py 
tem and postp’d 


Mailer, 
hour; saves 2-3 time writing; no listen, uniaue 
, Topeka, Kan. 


address label. C. P.ADAMS & B BRO. 





PRESS CLIPPI: NGS. 


GQ OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journal js and adv’rs. 





ARHATT ax PRESS CLIPPING a ay 
West Mth St., N 


¥. B.. - clip; for Bac 
trade journals and on all subjects. Bort bacilities 
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CIRCULAR = peeeatberons. 
Ca ideally ai distributed, eve everyone ry one > the 
woo weeklies: 300 Tagasines $00 Sy ioe oh 
E 300 Meng od for Cua 
ENEY, ealer, Ballston Spa, 
BOOKS. 
ROCHURE—“ ten 
B cents. F. B BAG Y, pat ih 





DS SIGNALS,a manual of practical hints 
mail, 50 


for advertisers. Price, by 
cents. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10° Speece St.. 
New York. 





ADVERTISING [SING AGENCIES. 


senponsthte advertising agency will guar- 
Ania the circulation of “the the WISCONSIN 
Wis., to be 25,000. 
F you wish to ——— anything anywhere 
at an —_ time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
Se 
STEREOTYPES. 


7 OU don't have to think about bases if zou 
o1 





every mowepaper, ouios 0} \ 
Just ord e do the rest. AMERI- 
— A SUCIATION, 4547 Park Place, 
ew York 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
H. by ag Aad Ay ROGERS; studio 2% West 22d 


L == °R designing, etc., g, ete., since 1880 j ink Ag? ov 
ors. J. H. GRATACAP, Bast 175th § 


———} illustrations and initials. as lc. 


stam pamphlet. AMEK- 
ICAN ILLUSTRATING co., D. Newark, N.J. 


AX ad without a cut is like a picture without a 
frame—lacks a great deal of force and at- 
Cenetivepens. We are P-L, of the best kind of 


bold and print- 
able. nue Cute if CHICA = Sto bees vin Co., 
ve., 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Games se twos will bring “ Inte! 
tising ” by BAGLEY, Bos Box 91. Phi 
Ww’ he ~ a? AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
ly English Established 1877. paper printed 


it Adver- 


a VERE ad writer and adv advertiser is interested 
in getting printable cuts. So many are 
muddy and vague. Cu! to the juire- 
ments of advertisement illustrations are our 
specia are designers as well as en 
feos shoulder = entire burden of your 





Bees oe pr ices. CHICAGO F PHOTO ENGHAVENG yING 
Ave., Chicago. 
on 
PRINTERS. 
100,000 RoR ata ss, 8, 


SOSELL & CO. 
Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. a 


T= LOTUS PRESS (artist ite io petatere), 140 W 
23d St.. New York joan (See ad ler “Ad- 
vertisement Constructo: uctors.”) 


yores -HEADS, envelopes, bill-heads, 
N% 000; letter-h P3150. 


Pamphl je 
vi 


$1.50. 
nidence invited ; samples tree 
alt conn co, hicago. 
Wen — ~, can do better and cheaper than 
ee —_ bay ret engnald ven and zinc 
ving. ompice a ee, CHI- 
CAGO P PI oTu. ENGRAVI G 60. Fifth ave., 


ro me engraved on cop} late, 
YS cageat it cards printed ifrom tt .— Post 
paid ae —w 43 Extra lines 
rg satisfactio. 
FRASKLIN PIG. AND ENG. CO., Toledo, Ohio; 
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AMATEUR SP SPORT. 
T=, GOLFER is an an illustrated pd monthly devot- 


ed to the game of This magazine has 

the i in America. We in- 
vite mn with any publication wherever 

pul . We refer, wit Fo rmission, to our 

Fee ead ts ceeicabreticenis te 

0 . in Ww er vel 
LFER is a in ddress all com- 
SS E GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 





ELECTROTYPES. 


7E make the best in and 
Wate a ere poo 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHEL! 


ig 4 ge offer. In order to prove the ex- 
KR our  eotagpe engravings, we 
S, A handso — fa column half- 
50; an ag Ay gp FL 


tone for 4a, 
cen 8 good as any ever 
turned out but w moe don't on at halftones. Our 
chee a — oe 
ea g60 Pi 
hd advertisin Sn = Sky THE te ohidac GOPHOTO 
ENGRAVING oy 79 Fifth Ave., Chica; 





A DVERTISING NC NOVELTIES. 


Ae sion, as Md lines ge Rtg ea 

OR the purpose of “of inviting announceme 
F of haverticing: Novelties. “likely to benefit 
reader as well as adve r,4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


Ce lapel buttons for ad at ema * 


Send f booklet. pes parts 
‘or our = ¥ 
PETTIBONE BROTHERS MFG ea ae 


7 ARD sticks—the thing for a en Tr, carpet, 
Y kee ete. emake them! 4 1so 


whistles. fans, sign, shermo ADV. HOUSE, 


—_ fans, ete etc. 
LECTRIC window attracti attraction, conceded by ex- 
4 pert advertisers the best ever made, because 
it isa trade winner and the results will a. for 
the machine in less than 3 weeks. Lg t= A 

P. THOMPSON, 201 Inter-Ocean Bldg., C! 
be fy 4 t and mail i mail boxes—They “acme neat, 
bstantial and practical, name of pa- 
per lettered on each box, retail for io hg make 
excellent premiums for subscri Write for 
tonewspapers. W. oLYMAN &CO., 

Jackson, Mich. 


SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


y Age's for wea: po “BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 
St., New Yor! 


HALK plates recoated, half cent an inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO.,  & O0., Cleveland, oO. 


Teo leaders of type f type fashions. au. TYPE 
JNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 ci 


TANDARD Found nti rel 
S type, o ~ Re) Be ers. 20 dark st st Chik on 
Se linotype an and e sisvirpe met 


als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for Cebing 
ERCHANT & CO CO., Inc.,’617 Arch St., Philade! 


rats PAPER is —— with ink manufact- 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 

CBA engraving ‘% plates. We make a first- 
class plate. Our specialty, peccetinnr old 
; Satisfaction cuaranteed. Save money by 

ng of HIKD MFG. CO., Cleveland, ae 

weg 


Few like to look at pi 
will. That fact 
—_ 
= desi 


at pictures, an 
makes an iirastration 
rable in everv advertisement you put -. 
ploy skilled ers por a 
who have all their lives done nothing but their 
separate specialties, and are now as near human 


perfection as —— — can _ This work we 
‘ou at Cae aay low igure CHI- 
— ENGRAVIN Fifth Ave., 


will 
CA 


PI 
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* ADDRESSES AND mean Al 
1 000) ) ADDRESSES of citizens of 
ILVAIN ‘Inne’ 1 emne, gent prepaid for $2. oT. T. 


addresses of 
agents, a 


can also suppl 
5, = 
bowLes Woodtord city, ¥ 
he hsm 
IDEAS ILLUSTRATED. 
I MAKE illustrations and eutgas for pivectinn 


ayn ——— Tr an work, 
ay ~ circulars, and bnew’ how 


—v best yet—5,000 fresh 
and canvassers for $5; c 
as want work this spring 





an illustration for ~F. JT, 

own do low-p' 

INE DEMING, Upper Montelair N. «Ww 

-_, 
FOR SALE. 

-LINE adv: ereeunent, ncins, Wis. WISCONSIN AGRI- 

CULTURIST, Racin 


$3. 50 BUYS 1 "INCH. 5 50,000 copies _ 





WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, 

Fegan SALE—Complete outfit outfit for es ee 
Bargain if sold at once. Address 

“ VULCAN,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
Fe oi 300, BUYS half interest in old-estab- 
9] jighea shed Chicago weekly. Great op- 
5, “ B. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
Teneann-atel publican _newspa) r in one of 

X the best interior fowns of Californ 
coun’ zie’ a 
and thorough Polroulation. Box 32, Hantord. 


a. Ry en ed 
A> bo SPAPER folder for $50. Within po 
ext 30 days, publishers that want a 3 or 4 


fold folding machine, can secure a rare bargain. 
Write f r particulars. 


BASCOM FOLDER CO., 
Sidney, Ohib. 
OR SALE- independent woul 
F New York State. Paying | inde Only pape’ ag r in to Fine 


country surroundin; La: run of job yrork. 
Satlatastory ry reasons. ee. Address eeruy of ob 
Printers’ Ink. 


rs Lr Wilmington, Del. Good news- 
with book and os plant. 5 power 
presses, Eo cutter, lots of new type, etc. Good trade, 
as St Rare ce live man. Address A. 
T. HOWARD, 720,West 9th St. 
Py Sexxy Democratic paper in town of 7,000, 
Central New York; splendid opportunity 
fire; “good pliant. Write, for “particu lars. L. 
‘or cu! 
BIRDSEYE, 


Lexington Ave., New York. 
mee PLANTS—Everythin for the rint- 
> in quality, best in valtee. hy y buy 


the best when the best costs ee y 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Boston, N.Y., 
Pitts..Cleveland. .Cinn.;Chicazo, a. 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas maha, 
Portland (Ore. ), ‘Frisco. Buy ‘everything ino one 
place, and save money and tr and oul 


yOR + complete Jot ne Joes peties plant and 
book bi ie Ohi io city of 
40,000 oatitentn. a aoe manuf: center, 
Eos Ler as Powony = oan above t has 
m modern presses, 
ing room and a let book i Bhactesy all i doing 
,000 busin: during last t 


y' be a He 
phat liberal te ns for selling. Aa 

dress C.C,. PHILBRICK, Nol il 1 and 113 8. Pearl 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


RARE chance. Will sell aninterest in a live 
ss weekly padi wpe | of ea Fe arene 

, toa man capable of ing charge 

rth ity editorial or business m: ent. The 
ao is well eatablished with extensive “field for 
growth, having advan f railroad 
faciliti jes to numerous surrounding pony 
better field in the Sta’ Best of reasons for 
wishing to dis of a n interest. This is an ex- 
os a opportunity fort the right man. None but 
ao Sewing the ability need answer. For full 
particulars address “ EARNEST,” care Printers’ 
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SPECIAL WRITING. 


A WEEE ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
$3 full complement. “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 
+o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


Be 7 CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
J® engEnono, Ax Arbuckle Bldg , Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Hours 
[EN cents—brochure “5 - See 
ing ”—F. B. BAGLEY, Be Box 91, Phila. 
S* £ article on advertisement writing by oan, 
AUSTIN BATES, on page 23 of this issu 


45 TRIAL ads for $1 will oc will Ta. pan A. 
OOLFOLK, 





8t., Louisville, Ky. 
ILLAM s SHAUGHNESSY, Advertising Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, Nev New York. Write. 


ument before 7 before a order ads. JED 


G'scakeo ie .» Brooklyn, N. Y 


7 ns 0a as, 10 cut = $15. One ad, one 
cut, $2 , P. O. Box 88, New York. 


v ae only writer ot exclusively medical and 
SsE8 G MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
ULYSSES G. MANN G, South Bend. In 
Wrist outline cuts —— ‘ou can 
geo a. CURRAN, 160 Naseau jassau St., New 





GPaRING OPENINGS advertised my way 
are sam, a and full information wo: ih 8 
seam Pilati  - -eameena SIEWART, 4114 
= ave. 


5  t by ny Soraaite writing an 8, 12 or 16-page 

to any one for whom I have never 

written ooklet his includes illustration for cover. 
URRAN. It 150 Nassau St., New York. 


—ads for aotens. 5 for a 2. 


ee for ABUL. 


O*E dollar buys oy trial vi we oil an 

outline cut, for any retail or medical ad- 
vertiser who has never had any of my work, and 
sends cash with order before April 8. R. L. CUR- 
RAN, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


F you have an article you wish to introduce 
and press the sale of, write me. I am a 
oy 9 in devising ways ‘and means for reach- 
both distributor and consumer, JAMES 
ISON, 108 7th Ave., New! Yorx. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Roexrasp (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 
40 WORDS, 5 ines. mes, % cta. Se 
Yor HD Lac (0.) vyepgcatoe. 8,400 d., 6,000 
CUSTE, 38 Park Kow.N. Y., Rep. 
7 po advertising i INK 


RINTERS’ 
amount of $10 is "outitied te receive 
the A.A for one year. 


Ls = gutatde Cincinnati mt, Marion Ry op 
and NEws, 

4 hg enon Suerine, ogg Sy 
THE NEWS ObPaNe: Jolie NY, Joliet, 1 tL ad 


and it’s still 


$2,400 aimee ta 


Nall America there are o1 ht 

lies which hi have so Bay pe rmtrny: 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 

jp ®z2er Gqunisn. x. years old. Jase. vil- 
and farm ci around Detroit greater 

than any other weekly. mad rate 60 cts. per inch. 


Tae by ae! DAILY TIMES, only daily in 
nty. Circulates towns. 


in S90 Sub. 
pm seme. 
advertising medium in its territo: 
F PX, to to V. P. 


Map ad 
—— ~~" 108 E. 
omy 9 Mo Spruce Bt. 3 
NK WINCHESTER, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Bitevery i ADVERTISING reachec nearly 
illposter, Sao “ sign writer, 
iter and fair in the U. 8S. and Canada 
pothiy: Sub’n $1 per yr. 25c. 25c. line. ys 


i ty NEWSDEALER AND STATION- 
wsdealersand publishers, 


, look 
8t., 
H 


an 
paper for your literary department ; glad to have 
you quote 7 from our reviews, which go 

the trade in our paper ; best advertisi 
medium for the men who sell books an’ 
periodicals << = mery ; New York; semi- 
monthly ; $1 a year. 


B=, a pa Joureal for advertisers. 


It 

reproductions of the 

best retail advertisements tol found in the va- 
rious petenaee of the English 





Ts series | so “talks” on “ ya ti 


ri "about t 
INK, tell a rand ane fully about Ae business of 
CHAR: ES Vanderbilt Bldg. New 
York. Talk er aa appears on page 23 of this 
issue. 


ge ee - or a you are going to want 
better than you —— had 


sey ht eer Sis ordinary looking stutt 


that you ha using for the last twenty 
vances san talll aula abe leltes nd t some 
of our samples, and give us an order. m you 
really good ints oe and you will hear Four ous 
in’ “pnd you ear your cus- 
pon E — e chief Co ee of 
our wor! ‘eo that f it is characteristic—that there 
is something about it to attract t attention and 


cause wi 
in a little book about vag business. (Send for it.) 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 West est 23rd St. New York. 


PEERING advertising — 





matter is my sole 
Iti = eens ae — 4 
zine ads, and ads on technical 


appeal to the non-technical — ic. Medicine, 

= chemicals, Gostetetty, patents, novelties 
subjects I do well with. I pref refer to work for 

advertisers, object to bein, 





= as su 
that is up to the samtaeh of the best advertisers 
of the day. lam aiwere a to hear from oe 


meet with a 
rompt and careful response. but gen- 
pa ray ws ag can have specimens of my work 
and m ik unless they send 10c. for them. 
sea ORR AN 1517, 150 Nassau S8t., New York. 


ing world, 

many hundred excellert 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ty- 
hical display ‘of aavertionmants. The only 
journal in the —— devoted exclusively to re- 
1 advertisers and to the men who write and 


set ads. inters iy good sugges- 

tions for display from nf Stee “Subseription price $4 

ayear. Sample copy of B vertis- 

is — on ee ation. BRAINS Pt PUBLISHING 
York 





ooD HOUSEKEE PING, 

Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 














It is an axiom that “ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket: book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. os 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Tomes Bldg., N. Y. 

















S, 


HALF-TONES. 


HALF-TONES—“ a wonderful price if 
the pepe tones are right”—and the 
ore sig. will make our best 
single column hal 4 oft any oupest, clear and 


i 50, A eY cents per 
square inch for au ent 
oe ee = yay ay - sizle « cf he ee 


CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO, Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


$1.5 


half-tones are 


oy 
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‘yO reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Biswas, use the columns of the 
bag City peels sre eekly SENTINEL (successor 
ve, pen baa and up-to-date 
eae. 





MONTANA. 
HEN INDEPENDENT — 6,240 ans, 6,240 
5 Weekly. Leading ne rin 


Montana. Rowell’s Directory 4 
e circul of any other 





wspaper 
ives it five times 
ma daily. 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be han : 


ded in one week in advance. 














NEW J ERSEY ° 


HE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 

4 largest circulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 
VV THIN a radius of ten miles from Red Bank 
isa Les sayec toe of over 40,000 people. More 

Bank REGISTER than 























ARKANSAS. of these people take the Red 
take any other paper. 
T= ARKANSAS METHODIST has larger cir- 
in Arkansas than any other paper. NEW YORK. 
CALIFORNIA. BRAINS 8 weekly journal tor advertisers Tt 
ic rey uctions of the 
og bay CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
Los Angeles Trowes. Circ’n over 18,000 daily. rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
ther with peasy hundred saoehent sugges- 
ions for cate! 
IOWA. tiene far cael Bess an 
pouraphical dlapiay of edvertnemente. The only 
ournal in the wor levoted exclusive re- 
Dake ape Ao Age . Family {ail advertisers and to the men who write, an 
irculation; up to date ; circulation steadily cot their ads. Printers 
increasing. Is it on your list! ee for display from it. wy m price $4 4 





( ao come and one town fully covered by 
Th EEK covers 


jon guaran y Row 
any o a ef in the county. The DAILY SEN- 
only daily in city or county. Fills 
the the field. " havectiainw rates based on circula- 
tion. ll, lowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE —— TRUTH, 12,000 copies 
4 each issue. a ‘hly covers the homes 


ow in its twe! ye. 
Send nag hs ~~ Sy coy of TRUTH to H. | 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
paper fb Fa 
THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 
ws to the better class of ‘tarmers a and —— ey 


a and Tennessee 
—— _—— as thelr Business paper. 
in 1865. Its readers 











~~ was estab —t 
have —_ buy what they see adve ertised 
they want it. Sample copy free. 





MICHIGAN. 


TI. HE SOO DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 


TRE NORTHERN, at Petoskey, Mich., has the 
largest et County. 

















p= IT COURIER. 31 years Hasa 
and farm cire’n acoune Detroit eee 
than any other weekly. Ad ra’ 
ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, = Sunday 
e) and twice a week; also EVENING PREsS. The 
leaders in their respective gine Exclusive 
_~* Pp franc 


Associ Tess morning news- 
paper in this section. All vm Fe improve- 
—. The sending advertisers in the country 
ne nted their columns. ‘orma- 
fom of H. D. LA cosTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


‘THE WATCHMAN has a large ct circulation 
thro — the Bens ogg and isa 
splendid ene as me for sample 


copy and ates rai . M. WALKER, 
Publisher, W: vertsing rates: 


MISSOURI. 


—_— A eee daily exceeding 25,000, 




















KAS 
EERE ot Pg, [— AS 


r rates, etc., sthen ff 


Fo: 
$RANK WINCHESTER, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





Sample copy of BRAINS free. Adve 
Inga rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 
Box 572, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








‘'{.HE NEWS is not only the eT. afternoon 
per in Charlotte, a cit ,651 popula- 
tion, but Rit has a larger’ angers gon in this city 


any other paper. The e is true of the 

TIMES’ wees y) circulation in M Mecklenburg Coun- 
wz. NEws and ES combined have more 
roubation in Charlotte and _Meckienburg than 
any other A ° EBON Advertising rates are 
WD, Editor & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


I Aeron MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 
EEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 











ll. 


I EADING any 3 and weekly ears in Eastern 
4 Ohio. ey VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 








[HE PRESS, Columbus, wpe Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. F. J. W ELL, sole adver- 
tising agent, Tribune Bldg., ae York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Tetra PATRIOT, Harrisbu: enna. Forty- 
year. "Politics, sidependentiy Demo- 


"L2ading te ital ; 8,000 
daily, 5 000 weekly. Pee k low. Population 54, 00. 
be Doylestown, Pa. Oldest | 
in ee ) eee eee established rq 
daily — stanchest papers in the 
eet owning their home; 
AL ome-made ad ye the county, 
never gon Tr nor — 
sheets. Send for a wd eb ae 'AS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


PROOF Positive! The fact that the Chester 


has 
Philadelphia stores than some of the city dailies 
is pret ay good co" of its high standing in 
the a No Tr reaches a r class of 














those 
have t the mone 
of them. WA CE hy SPRO 


TENNESSEE. 


CBArTAROOGA, Tenn., has 50,000 people. The 
/ EVENING NEWS has $5,000 000 readers. It is an 
up-to-date full A day 
report, Mergenthaler 1 machines, perfecting press. 
rves all nearby rai towns every day. 
ie fae ne Sooo aeaagpeney Best an + my - list 
fore’ vel an, e South, 
Write for rates, ° — 


Chester, Pa. 
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TEXAS. 


4 CITIZEN DEMOCRAT has me largest cir- 
culation in Robertson County, Texas. 
_—— 


bg we Bonham, Texas 1 
D4a4 AND "WEEKLY ENTE. RPRISE, Target Targest 











in Fannin Co 
Cleburne and Johnson 
VIRGINIA. 
bah onl NEWS has the 
40 
one rate tor 


any one. 
Park Row, 
ng. 








38 

Manager Foreign Adver- 

‘}°HE STATE, gerne the leadi: evening 

1 sated Pr ity of 125,000 people, 
an 

on 


r hooal fot 
than any other Richmond anil daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 
WS EATILE TIMES is the best. 


in York, 








new: 














‘| ‘HE people.» is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 





rect circulat Ce oe he TIMES, 
ne largest ci circulation of any evening oT 
nite of San Fran par 


WISCONSIN. 


\ JISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 

Only English r printed 
in the State. Circu- 
lation over 25.000. 


UPERIOR TELEGRAM, 5,500 dail: sgvety gven- 

Si except Sunday. Assoc’ inted ‘Press 

chi ‘ope or in ita own Balding); — 
lation in Ni has its own artist. 

lation in North 








only 20 cents a line. 


reu ern Wisconsin. 
Prices for advertisi f H.D. LA COSTE, 38 
Park Newspaper Repre- 


Row, New York, pecial 
ve. 


CANADA. 


Be oe dailies claim to do it all. They do 
handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advert nl reach 
the people by aid of the best local pay The 
BERLIN on ge eae —- w) is clean, Bright and 
ag ee ther ne more a oo ter- 
hana a Oo! — newspaper. on ap- 
pn Ay WW Y. ter. Berlin, Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


TAR— and weekly. The live, ular 
yf the cow anaey. Covers tab prow group 
completely. Send for samples. Honolulu, H. 

















CLASS PUBLICATIONS. — 


Advertisements inserted serted under this heading, in 
the a oe 
insertion. ‘One lin year, 

Sor $26 6 months or $18, 3 months Hog $6.50, or 

4 weeks for $2. isher who does ‘not 
Jind the heading he pF a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. case. 


ADVERTISING. 
seam. : a vey “journal” for advertisers. It 
01 


conta’ tographic reproductions of the 
best re’ advert! ieoments 60 be found in the 
various publications of the English 

ing world together with many — excel- 
lent ions for catch dingy — matter 
and hical of advertise- 
ments. The o journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to advertisers wren to the men 


who write and set their ads. 


many 
ae for ee, from yy Sub- 


scription pi a Sample copy of 
BRAINS _ advert rates on application. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., Box 572, New York. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
pereee AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 





CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE HUB, 247 “Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 


apemee to the art of carriage Iding, 
and eircula' all over the wo 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Bresdway N. ¥. 

The only weekly paper publishe d in the 





interests of vehicle mfrs mfrs. and dealers. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THR SOUTHERN aces, i. Lentnaten, 
sworn circulation 6,092 ; canes week ha Lt 
eireulationin K outsid i$ at Louisville. 
organ Ky. an te Boards of Education. 
Rates and pool a ~z hx 
GERMAN. 
THE Li py, ABEND PRESSE, daily, pub- 
lished at Cinci: a is credited with the high. 
d to any German 
daily in Ghie.—Sren Printers’ ‘ink, issue of 
May 15, 1895. 





GROCERIES. 


ket ES corps of . oe 
mdents of an: _Gomey ublished 
in the world. Sen r free sample ple copy. 


HARDWARE “ND HOUR HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its field. 
- Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL, 


id | AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
nthly tte o 7: oe Heredit: 
Societies of the United 8 America. 


Sixth St. Philadelphia, end pecimen copie. = 
HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ac Ad rate 60c. per inch. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


ba SeTERE MEDICAL AND SURGECAL 
KEPORTER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 
ba ty taney can rot. ~4 r 


eli ings for pleasure or profit. One dollara 
year “3 ; ten centsa copy. 8 Dey St., New York. 


PAINTING. 
PAINTING & pEcen ATING, 247 Broad- 
he finest and most complete 


w 
bt td published for the trade—one issue 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 


a INDUSTRIES. 


* feared of Se era grap) PRESS— ~* is 
ew York. The 


Nassau 
leadi ~ yh only journal of its class in the 
world issued every week in color. Guaranteed 
ers 
e mon 
Send for 
be- 





to-date 
ed every 


les : its field in America combined. 
sample copy, : Brook. of on 
making ad vertising cot contracts. 
TEXTILE. 


TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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he Judicious A 


who wishes to cover the field 
* of which New York is the 
& center cannot overlook 








It has had the largest and most rapid growth of ciffati 
By the time this issue of Printers’ fink is in the hanpf 

exceed 200,000 copies. Contracts made at preseniffes 
any New York daily... Within the time covered b yyea 


the cost per thousand copies to one-third or one-halfg pi 


























RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


General advertising, 35 cents per line. 

Last page, 10 per cent additional charge. 

Guaranteed positions, 10 per cent extra for single position; 
20 per cent extra for double position. 

No position top of column guaranteed for less than fifty 
lines. No top of page position guaranteed. 





READING NOTICES. 


Pages 2,3,4,5,7and12, .. . . «» $1.50 per line 
Pages6, 9, to and 11, . .<s «6 + » taper ine 


TIME DISCOUNT. 


7 RR PS OR oS KR ES oR OE 





Every other day for six months,. . . . . 1opercent 

Every other day for one year, . . . . ~ 15 percent 

Time discount not allowed if space discount is taken ad- 
vantage of, “ 





THE JOURNAL'S circulation statement for v 
Watch for it. 
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AVertiser SEE 


E JOURNAL 


of ciation ever experienced by a New York newspaper. 
ambi its readers, THE JOURNAL’S daily sales will 
Sen og the advertiser the cheapest space offered in 

bywearly contract the increase in circulation will reduce 
ih present price. ad ad ad ad ad 


























SPACE DISCOUNT. 
To be used within one year. 


OO) a er 
aeons, . wt tt lt tt lw es OH POM 
ew sc Se Se A Se eam 11% per cent 
20,000 lines, , per cent 


No extra charge for cuts (if acceptable), or for he col- 
umns, where advertisement occupies 35 lines in depth. 


CLASSIFIED RATES. 


Following are the rates on some of the leading classifica- 
tions. Full classified card furnished on — 





Special Notices, . . . 50 cents per line 

Business Notices, oe «ieee « FPCaeraee 

ee =» os . e we oo + SCR ee 

ee eee ee 45 cents per line 

Bicycles, “ s+ o's 6 © « SOCEM per Ene 7 

New Publications, | ae ee 20 cents per line 

Schools and Colleges, . . . . . ~ 10 cents per line 
Summer Resorts, . . . co 10 cents per line 

No Discount on Classifi ed Advertisements. 





WA oR OR AB OR AB OS oR OG EO 














will be printed in this space two weeks from date. 


W. R. HEARST, Publisher. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


cr taet every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
undred. No num 
vance, a receipt 
bscription from 


the full y 

ne file with the. editor 6 the eae 

ewspaper Directory, so that 

rated in the ~~ od C that book for for 

1896, shows that the actual average edition ie 
ear was 21,913 copies; fort the last six 
22,434 copies ; for the last three months, 

les raat for the last four weeks, 27,100 
copies. smallest issue during & 


bered 14,300 copies. Th: copies. 


e 

The year 1896 opened — pearly twice as many 

——= — as had place there 
ng 0 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street, 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


~ NEW YORK, MARCH 25, 1896. 














THE regular issues of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for the first ten weeks in 1896 
were as follows: 


anua Roce . 20,700 
J did 8. . 20,800 
= 15. + 22,700 
pad 22. 24,200 
oa 29 25,470 
February 5 26,050 
7 27,450 
pis 19. 26,550 
" 26. 26,750 
March 4 30,250 





Ir is much easier to waste adver- 
tising space by using too little than by 
using too much. 





Ler no rival outdo you in quality 
of advertising—it often makes up for 
quantity. 





To GET your ad read is a great 
point. To get it remembered is bet- 
ter still. But to draw cash customers 
is best of all. 


A U. S. POSTMASTER in Minnesota 
being recently asked for some infor- 
mation about his town, replied as fol- 
lows : 

February 2, ’96 Pillager Minn sir no pa- 
pers wanted at this the cass Co. Pioneer is 
the only paper that is mailed here no county 
seet here the railroad is near here = le air 

r and don’t want eny papers t ditor 


of th Cass County Pioneer Gets his mail 
heare 


A. A. Olirer is his Name. 
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It is better to advertise a little too 
much than not quite enough. 





PuT your heart in your advertising 
if you expect a hearty response to it. 





THE ad that is understood by the 
most people is likely to be the most 
profitable. 





BETTER start in advertising small 
and increase gradually than commence 
big and collapse. 





THE man ‘who dossn’t believe in 
himself finds it difficult to make the 
people believe the ads he writes. 





BECAUSE you can make money in 
your business without advertising it, is 
no proof that you could not make 
much more if you did advertise. 





IT is nice to have your advertise- 
ments quoted as “‘bright sayings,” but 
it is much better to have them draw 
customers with money to spend. 





R. G. Dun Reference Book for 
March, 1896, contains State maps 
wherein the relative size of cities and 
towns is indicated by the size of type 
in which the names appear. Thus, 
great cities are in very large type, big 
towns in slightly smaller type, im-. 
portant villages in type yet a degree 
smaller, while little villages and sta- 
tions descend yet a degree in size. 
The classification is, of course, made 
in reference to the particular State 
under consideration, since what are 
called ‘‘ big cities’ in Arizona would 
occupy less than a secondary position 
if compared with the ‘big cities” of 
New York State. It also contains an 
additional series of maps of eacl» of 
the States, showing principal towns 
and junction points, indicating the 
number of miles between the respective 
towns as well as the cost of mileage. 
Thus, in the State of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery is 50 miles from Selma and 
the fare is $1.50. The boo’: also con- 
tains ‘‘ skeleton routes” and “ long dis- 
tance maps”’ from the patented system 
of Gibbs’ Travelers’ Route and Refer- 
ence Book of the United States and 
Canada. In these routes are mapped 
out from New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to Chicago and return, 
and so on. The element of mileage 
is here omitted. 
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ABOUT PRINTING INKS. 


Consulate of Denmark, 
New York, March 12, 1896. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having been instructed, among other infor- 
mation, to procure the following in reference 
to printers’ ink, I beg to ask you: 

(1.) Is there a market here for this article 
imported from Europe ? 

(2.) From what countries is it imported ? 

(3.; Can you give me an idea of prices paid 
here ? 3 

(4.) Are there oy special demands as to 
packing, make, etc. 

(5.) Would you give me the names and ad- 
dresses of some eo importing houses, who 
eventually would care to enter into connec- 
tion with merchants in Denmark ? 

I have taken the liberty to apply to you 
because I wish to get the most reliable infor- 
mation, and I need not assure you that I 
shall much appreciate your kind answer, for 
which please accept my thanks in advance. 
Yours respectfully, ENR! W. Brae, 

Consul. 

(1.) The market for foreign printing 
inks is limited in America. The prices 
charged by American dealers are now 
so low that foreign manufacturers who 
have to pay a tax of 20 per cent find 
themselves every year less able to cope 
with the domestic manufacturer. Un- 
til March, 1892, Sigmund Ullman was 
the largest importer of printing inks. 
He then formed the Jaenecke-Ullman 
Company, New York, and from that 
time the company ceased to import 
inks, manufacturing ink of its own. 
The defection of Ullman was the first 
step in the downward march of im- 
ported inks. 

(2.) The only countries from which 
printing ink is imported are England 
and Germany. The quantities import- 
ed are not large, since the quality is 
not better than domestic ink. Mr. 
Munsey is said to have used a German 
ink for the cover of the February issue 
of his magazine, but found it more ex- 
pensive and inferior in quality to that 
usually supplied him by Printers Ink 
Jonson, the cash-in-advance American 
dealer. 

(3.) A look at the price list of P. I. 
Jonson, 8 Spruce St., New York City, 
will give an idea of prices, which 
range with him from 4 cents to 2 dol- 
lars a pound, while older houses in the 
trade sell at prices as low as 3 cents 
and as high as $32 a pound. 

(4.) The usual method of packing 
in vogue is to use wooden kegs for 
newspaper ink and tin cans for the bet- 
ter qualities. 

(5.) It is problematical whether any 
good importing house would care to 
handle foreign printing inks unless 
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both quality and price werc impervious 
to local competition. 

Mr. Daniel F. Barry, manager of 
the Wilson Ink Co., said that the ex- 
portation of American inks amounts to 
comparatively little, but that some is 
being exported toGreat Britain and Ger- 
many. The reason lies in the inability of 
the American manufacturer to compete 
with the protected resident manufact 
urer, All South American printing inks 
come from the United States,none being 
manufactured on that continent. The 
customs, freight and consular charges 
more than double the price to the South 
American purchaser. Mr. Barry said 
he makes occasional shipments of ink 
to Hong Kong, China, every year, and 
has some valuable trade in Scotland 
and Ireland. He does not believe that 
any American ink is exported to Den- 
mark, or that Denmark exports any 
printing ink whatever to this country. 

catncinsdg mealipt ee tilipaes 

REFUSED FOR TWO REASONS. 

Micverssurc, Ky., Mar. 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Talking the other day with a friend he ad- 
vised me to apply to you for advice with 
reference to getting my paper, 74e Farmer's 
Friend, through post-office as second-class 
matter. The paper is run in the interest of 
co-operative insurance (fire) and because I 
happen to be secret of such a company 
they have refused to allow me that privilege. 
My friend suggested that if you could not 
assist me you would refer me to some one 
that could. The fire insurance companies to 
which I refer are fraternities run for the pur- 
pose of rendering assistance to members in 
distress and while they have their business 
secured by a statutory lien on all the prop- 
erty insured, yet to the stockholders, or in- 
sured, which is all the same, there is no pos- 
sibility of a dividend being declared both on 
account of the nature of the business and on 
account of the laws governing same. 

The second-class privilege was first refused 
on the ground that the paper was run in the 
interest of the Hurst Home Insurance Com- 
pany, of which I am secretary. A little later 
it was refused on the ground that the paper 
was not published under the auspices of the 
company. 

I inclose a copy of the paper and ask i 
advice on the matter. oping to hear from 
you soon I am yours, F. M. Hurst. 


Our friend Hurst should submit his 
case to R. W. Haynes, Esq., a prac- 
ticing attorney of Washington. He 
has had lots of experience with Post- 
Office matters, having spent a consid- 
erable portion of his life in bothering 
publishers like Mr. Hurst. It doubt- 
less affords him pleasure in his mature 
years to smooth the rough places for 
newspaper men and incidentally pocket 
their fees. Mr. Haynes is the man 
to help Mr. Hurst in his emergency 
and he will do it, too. 
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CIRCULATIONS THAT DON’T 
CIRCULATE. 


HOW SUBURBAN CIRCULATIONS ARE 
MADE—SOME FACTS ABOUT THE 
SUBURBAN CIRCULATION CLAIMS OF 
NEW YORK DAILIES—WHAT BE- 
COMES OF THE UNSOLD PAPERS IN 
THE FINAL’ ESTIMATE — THE 
‘*WORLD,”’ ‘‘HERALD” AND ‘‘SUN” 
AFFECTED. 








The circulation claims of newspapers 
often raise a smile at their very bold- 
ness, and none more so than some of 
the claims set forth and substan- 
tiated (?) by the leading New York 
dailies. It is only recently that the 
World came out with a long detailed 
statement, attested by several very 
prominent men, in which the circula- 
tion, taken from the sales-books, was 
shown to be close on to kalf a million 
copies a day. Other papers have done 
the same thing, from time to time, in 
various ways. But there is some- 
thing behind the sales-book records 
that seems to make these proofs that 
are no proofs, as I found out quite ac- 
cidentally the other day. 

I stopped in at a little cigar store 
on the main street of Atlantic City to 
buy a New York paper. I took the 
World, and made some remark about 
the price being still five cents, as it 
was before the recent reduction. 

‘““Well, you know, that reduced 
price is only for the Greater New 
York,” explained the newsdealer, ‘‘and 
besides we couldn’t afford to handle 
the World for any less, as we are not 
allowed full returns on it.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by that?’ I 
asked. 

‘*T mean that we are not allowed to 
return all the unsold copies of the 
World and get credit for them. We 
can return only twenty per cent of 
what we buy, no matter how many we 
sell, and we get credit for only half of 
those.’’ 

‘*You mean to say, that if you buy 
twenty copies of the World all you 
can return is twenty per cent, or four, 
and all you get credit for is two ; that 

‘for every twenty copies of the paper 
sold to out-of-town dealers the World 
has a circulation of eighteen, no mat- 
ter how many of these copies the 
dealer reilly sells ?” 

‘** Yes, that is the way it goes.”’ 

‘*Do any of the other New York 
papers follow any such rule ?” 

‘*Not exactly the same rule, no; 
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but neither the Herald nor the Sun 
allow full returns, The Herald will 
take back all that we do not sell, but 
will only allow us for half of them, 
and the Sum# will not take back any 
copies at all.” 

“* That is, if you buy twenty copies 
of the Heraid in the morning and sell 
ten of them, you can return the other 
ten, but will have to pay for fifteen— 
that the Herald books will show a cir- 
culation of fifteen through you, though 
you have actually sold but ten, the 
extra five going on the shelf ?” 

“Tea. 

‘* And in the case of the Sua, if you 
buy twenty copies in the morning you 
are not allowed to return any of them, 
even if you don’t sell any, and so the 
Sun gets a circulation of twenty 
through _ though none may have 
been sold ?” 

‘« That is the way they treat us, and 
I suppose that is the way it would be 
counted.”’ 

‘“*Do you get your papers direct 
from New York ?” 

‘*No, I get them from a man here 
who handles all the papers—acts as a 
distributing agent for them to the 
dealers.’’ 

‘* Who is he ?” 

“Frank Majane, of Majanae & 
Woodward. They are regular news 
agents.” 

So I hunted up Mr. Majane, for I 
thought that possibly this might be a 
plan of his own to feather his nest at 
the expense of the retail dealer. If it 
had been, this story would never have 
been written. 

I found Mr. Majane in a little cubby- 
hole of an office, surrounded by the 
daily papers from a dozen different 
cities. When I told him my errand 
he was quite willing to talk about the 
injustice of the New York papers, that 
is, the Sun, World and Herald, to 
him. 

‘** Do you act as distributing agent 
for ali the New York papers to the 
dealers here in Atlantic City, Mr. 
Majane ?” 

‘Ves, I handle all the New York 
papers, and several other cities be- 
sides.” 

‘* Supply all the dealers in town ?”’ 

‘*All but two, and they buy from 
the stands of the Central News Com- 
pany. 
‘© What is this about the returns of 
the Herald, Sun and World, do you 
give your customers the same arrange- 
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ments as you have with the papers 
ourself ?” 

‘* Ves, indeed, I couldn’t do any 
worse by them.” 

‘* Do you supply any one else beside 
the dealers—have any customers of 
your own?” 

“Yes, I have quite a large list of 
customers who get their papers from 
me regularly. I have about fifty boys 
delivering for me now and in the sum- 
mer season I employ at least seventy- 
five.”” 

‘‘Then you have to suffer just the 
same as the retail dealer and practi- 
cally speaking you supply all the New 
York papers to Atlantic City ?”’ 

ae Yes.” 

‘‘This discrimination against the 
out of-town dealer, does it extend 
throughout Jersey ?” 

‘*Yes, it is the same in every town 
I know anything about.’’ 

‘Is it practiced by any but New 
York papers ?” 

“he. 

‘* By all of them ?”’ 

‘‘No, only the Herald, Sun and 
World.” 

‘* How about the Journal?” 

‘*They’re white. Sell their paper 
for just the same here as in New York 
and take back all the unsold copies. 
Guess they are not claiming anything 
they haven't got. I know I am selling 
a good many more Journals than any 
thing else from New York.”’ 

‘* Just for curiosity, how many ?” 

“‘ About 150 a day.” 

‘‘How many of the papers which 
are hard on vou on the return question 
do you buy ?” 

‘*Less now of course than in sum- 
mer. I am taking about 25 Sums, 150 
Worlds and about 125 Heralds. These 
are low figures.” 

And this all means that these New 
York papers are, according to these 
figures and statements, claiming a New 
Jersey circulation that they do not cir- 
culate. In Atlantic City alone the 
World has by its sales-book a circula- 
tion of 135 for every 150 papers Mr. 
Majane takes from the office, no matter 
how many he may sell, as he can only 
return twenty per cent and get credit— 
that is, have taken off from the total of 
the day’s sales which is the basis of the 
circulation claims—for one-half of that 
number or fifteen. The Sz hasa cir- 
culation claim of twenty-five copies 
for which Mr. Majane pays, but which 
are often according to him not all sold 
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but lie on his shelves. And the Herald 
by the same process adds just fifty per 
cent of the unsold papers from the out- 
of-town districts to its total circulation 
claim every day and on circulation ad- 
vertising rates are based. 

ARTHUR B. CHIVERS. 


Mr. Chivers’ article is a rather back- 
handed method of asserting that the 
New York Suz sells all the copies 
it issues, and that the World sells at 
least eighty per cent of its output and 
that dealers who order the Hera/d are 
moderately certain to have customers 
for them. It is an ingenious puff for 
the genuine character of the circula- 
tions of these three and a slur upon 
all the other New York dailies, inas- 
much as it conveys the idea that with 
them the dealer may order as many as 
he chooses and return them all if he 
wishes to do so. Such a plan will 
certainly cause the dealer to be active 
in pushing his stock of Suns, Heralds 
and Worlds, even to the extent of forc- 
ing one of these upon a customer who 
may prefer one of the papers that has 
a more liberal arrangement about tak- 
ing back left-over copies. —[Ed. P. I. 
a 

THEY HAVE DONE DUTY. 

Dr. Depew said the other day that he could 
make $100,000 a year by indorsing proprie- 
tary articles, and I have not the least doubt 
of it. hen Disraeli was a poor young au- 
thor he sold his signature for an advertisin 

urpose, and laughed over it all the rest o' 
his ife. The French used Gambetta on nu- 
merous packages of fresh discoveries. We 
all have seen the King of Italy on match 
boxes. I have not the remotest idea what 
Wales received for permitting his portrait to 
go on a brand of cigars, or what honorarium 
was presented to Lily Langtry for her per- 
fumery indorsement. Bernhardt, Terry 
Anderson, Booth, Rehan, the Emperor of 
Germany—all the great people of the world, 
or nearly all of them, have done duty in ad- 
vertising.— WV. Y. Press. 











A MIXED OBITUARY. 


The paper was late, and the maker-up was 
dumping matter in the forms at the rate of a 
column a minute. Result: The first part of 
an obituary had been dumped in the form, 
and the next handful of type came off a gal- 
ley, describing a recent fire. It read like 
this in the newspaper: ‘‘ The pall-bearers 
lowered the body into the grave, and it was 
consigned to the roaring flames. There were 
very few, if any, regrets, for the old wreck 
had teen an eyesore to the town for years. 
The loss was fully covered by insurance. — 
Newspaperdom. 


o> — 
PROBABLY NOT. 


“They say that Scott did not make as 
pot a success as he should of his ‘ Ivan- 

oe?” 

* Perhaps he didn't advertise it as exten- 
sively as he does his Emulsion.”"— 77th. 
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BORROWED FAME. 


You have noticed, perhaps, when the circus 
has come to town with a big flourish of trum- 
ts, and big newspaper and poster advertis- 
ing, that it is always closely attended by a 
lot of “‘ side shows,”’ cheap museums, merry- 
go-rounds, and a heterogeneous crowd of 
charlatans and mountebanks. They are there 
at little or no cost to themselves; they pay 
nothing for advertising, but they reap a large 
rofit from the crowds attracted by the cost- 
'y advertising of the main show. These 
fakirs are like barnacles on aship’s bottom— 
no good to the ship and very little to anybody 
except themselves. 
in advertising, particularly in the dry 
goods or department store districts, wherever 
you find a large advertiser—one of those 
whose announcements attract daily crowds— 
there you will also find a number of smaller 
stores of the same class, whose proprietors 
never pay a dollar a year for advertising in 
legitimate ways, but who “ work” dodges 
on the crowds that another’s enterprise o 
brought that way. 

I remember reading in Printers’ INK some 
years ago about a band of street musicians 
wandering around New York City in the 
hope of making a living by rendering popular 
airs on street corners, For the first week or 
two their efforts seemed to be very poorly re- 
warded until one of their number found out 
the reason. It seemed that they were persist- 
ently followed by several young men, who 
waited until the first tune was finished, when 
they started around the neighboring stores 
and houses, hat in hand, and carrying an old 
brass cornet each. On the strength of the 
music they collected gratuities, and when the 
genuine collector called one minute later he 
invariably got a shake of the head for re- 
sponse. en the trick was exposed, how- 
ever, a hint to the police stopped the fraud. 

In the case I have alluded to above, the 
merchants who supply the “‘ music,” in the 
shape of attractive and extensive advertis- 
ing, do not reap the full benefit to which their 
enterprise entitles them ause the “ bar- 
nacles ’’ often fill their windows with some 
goods that are apparently cheaper than those 
advertised, and so draw in customers. 

Joun C. GRAHAM. 


THE LOCAL PAPERS. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


FREE ANTIPODEAN COPYRIGHT. 


The following conversation, which occurred » 
at a meeting of literary and newspaper men 
recently, sets forth graphically the lack of 
copyright in the Chinese empire. 

inaman who was among the guests 
stated that there was no copyright law in 
China. . 

“* But you have books in China,” was sug- 

ted. ‘ Who writes them?” 

“It is different with us,’’ he answered. 
‘* We do not begin as young men by writing. 
No one writes a book until he has gained 
money in his government office or in his pro- 
fession. Then perhaps, when he is rich and 
has leisure—but not till then—he thinks of an 
idea which he would like to communicate to 
his fellow countrymen. So he writes a book 
and publishes it.” 

“* How many copies are printed ?”” 

** Perhaps two thousand.” 

“And suppose the idea catches on with 
the _— gd 

“If the idea is a good one, and more peo- 
se wish to learn it, some one will print the 

ook again and publish it in another part, 
and so on until it has gone through the whole 
country.” 

‘* Without the leave of the writer ?”” 

_ “He has no more concern with it when it 
is published,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ He would 
not earn money in that way. He has com- 
municated his idea, and that is his reward." 
—Fourth Estate. 
a en 
TRUE ENOUGH. 


Nothing pays better than persistency. The 
merchant may not be able to afford a large 
sum of money, but a small amount may be 
spent to great advantage. Half a loaf is bet- 
ter by far than no bread.— Macon Telegraph. 

o> -—_ 


STRICTLY TRUE. 
Editor—We’ve ney for this joke before. 


Joke Vender—You never paid me for it 
before. 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











However good city papers ma . 
and however cheap they may be sold, they 
can never ens or destroy the local press. 
The demand for local news in each individ- 
ual section of the country is as great as the 
demand for the world’s news in big cities, 
and there will always be a local press to 
supply that d d. Itis to talk 
of the papers of the large cities fulfilling the 
universal demand.—Newspaper Maker. 

secthdaninnael dition 
THEY DIE YOUNG. 

South African proofreaders die young. 
The last one succumbed to the description of 
a a between the Unabelinijiji and Amas- 
wazlezzi tribes.— 77t-Bits. 














Lynchburg NEWS {é:80 Wedius: 
SUPERIOR TELEGRAM. 


West Superior, Wis. 38 Park Row, New York. 


ILLUSTRATION S—New, original, attract- 
ive, catchy, make _— ads pay. I make them to 
suit any business. ~yort circularand price 
list. H. WOODWARD ROGERS, 2% W. 22d st, N Y. 

Tz TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Cireulation 7,600 \— circula- 
tion than any o sas weekly. For rates, 
etc., address H. Frank Winchester, 10 Spruce St., 
New York, Eastern Agent, or C. Geo. 4 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 





THE ARGONAUT 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 
every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. It has a larger circula- 
tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circu- 


lation.- Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 


m= Ads 


Space in the newspapers and magazines 
costs lots of money. It costs just as much 
whether the ad is well displayed or poorly 
displayed. It’s the worst Kind of economy 
to send in —_ and take chances that the 
printer will make a good ad of it. The right 
way is to send your copy to me and have 
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8269 Carty. 


At last the horse has taken its 
proper place and in years to come 
the pictures of that once celebrated 
animal will be looked at admiringly. 
The bicycle is the horse of the future. 
It lasts longer, runs faster and costs 
less. If you want to get a bicycle 
and cannot pay the full amount 
down try our Easy Payment Plan. 
We are selling bicycles, all kinds, on 


your ads set up and electrotyped. I canjeasy terms. We can suit any one’s 
make an ad poke its head right out of the/jncome. It’seasy. Select your wheel 


midst of the other advertisements around it. 
No difference what you sell or where you 


jand pay for it with your spending 


advertise, the wisest way is to mail your copy | money. 


to me to be set up artistically and conspicu- 
=<. I print circulars, booklets, letter- 
heads, catalogues, business cards, and aim to 
make every job an artistic piece of work. 
Wm. Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


Write for Plan. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 





La 





People Who Have Money 


You can reach the large number of homes thus represented N 
at a very low cost ; 50 cents per agate line. No discounts. 





’ 
THE UNION GOSPEL NEWS Mark This: 


is full of the most practical and inter- 
esting religious news of the day. : 
Reaches Lye 3 +" come - in the world that have so 
out the an who ave con ence H : 

in what they see advertised in its large a circulation as THe 
columns. Union Gospet News. 


There are only a few papers 


to spend are subscribers to the 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS...... 
Over 150,000 Paid Subscriptions. ——— 








PustisHep Every THURSDAY AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, BY . «+ «+ 


THE GOSPEL NEWS CO. 
SD ID ID ME ID IG IAD 
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So many of the young men 
have taken the advice, 


“Go West,” 


and have been well started in 
“growing up with the coun- 
try,” that the constituency of the 


North and West 


more than of Eastern religious 
papers is largely composed of 
young and vigorous families. 

These are active producers, 
giving the West its peculiar 
energy and progress, and they 
are equally liberal consumers. 

Advertisers of articles of merit 
can reach no better class than 
that to which our columns will 
introduce them. 


North and West Pub. Co. 


MinneAPouis, Minn. 
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To School 
Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 
per cent more school advertising 
than during any previous year in 
its history. 

We have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
mony as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year. 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your business. What it does ask 
at your hands is a trial. If any 
paper circulating in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, particularly 
in the great Middle Belt, can help 
you it is 


The Church... 
.. Standard. 
Special rate for 1896. 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















The 







RICHMOND 
VA. 








WILL 
TAKE 
YOUR 
ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 
INTO 
THE 
HOMES 
OF 
RICHMOND’S 
BEST 


PEOPLE. 
oa” 


For'Prices, etc., Address, 


H. D. La Coste 
38 Park Row 
New York 
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(PEN Thine Ears prnnercens 





> { 

to Sound Argument.|? A Small Man 
A journal that , and 5 
reaches the best » A Big Boy $ 
» 


people in every 
city, town or 


are practical illustrations ¢ 


of how economically a 
‘*New Model” Web can § 
be operated 5 


village in the 
United States 


must possess 
merit as an 


ee i i 


advertising 
medium. 
To what extent 


OPO 


we modestly ask 





you to determine. 





Ask for Sample Copies and Rates. . 
It will deliver to your readers = ¢ 

A well-printed paper, , 

A rapidly-printed paper, Re 
An economically-printed paper. @ 


See what we are. 





THE AMERICAN 


School Foard Iournal 


New York, Chicago. Milwaukee. 


Camptell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. § 
6 Madison Ave., New York. 2 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FIGURE AS YOU MAY 


You can't 
reach ‘em any other way 


A TTE... 
STANDARD UNION 


finds a warm spot in the hearts of inte.- 
ligent people who are not attracted by 
veneer, and are buyers of the substantial 
commodities of every-day use. 


A shrewd advertiser a a 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 


Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 


222 262644444444444444464646 4664666464444 4444446545454 


H. D. La Coste Eastern 
8 Park Row Advertising 
ew York anager 
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Daily 
Sunday 


NEWS 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Circulation 
in the State. 


Rowell’s Directory for 1895 
gives the News the highest daily 
circulation for Wheeling, and 
guarantees the accuracy of the 
rating by agreeing to forfeit $100 
to any one who can prove differ- 
ently. 


Sunpay News has more circu- : 
lation than the total of all other 


















Sunday papers published in West 
Virginia. This is certainly val- 
uable information for 
Advertisers who wish to cover 
West ively ant and Eastern Ohio 
Effectively and at least cost. 
Other valuable special points gladly 
told in person or by mail, 
Cc. E. ELLIS, 
New York, 517-518 Temple Court, 
Chicago, Boyce Building. 
W. J. Kennedy in charge. 













the Lookout.. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Great Western Christian 
Endeavor Weekly. 2% 2% 


27,43 


“The value of an ad 
is in its results.” 


Guaranteed average weekly 


Circulation, 1895. 


Wk. 
H. C. HALL, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
22 WITHERELL ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Important 
wish some plain facts ¥ 








ad 


Announcement. 





Tue NATIONAL TriBUNE, of 
Washington, D. C., has ob- 


tained the exclusive right to 









tersely stated that 









may aid you in plac- ¢ 
publish the Memoirs of Gen. . _ 

ing your advertising 
Wm. T. Sherman as a serial. 
It is said that $8,500 was paid 


to the family of Gen, Sherman best, write to the 


for the right. It will be re- 





2 

2 

? 

? vals 

) where it will pay you 
; 


membered that the General re- 
fused to have the book sold by 


subscription.—From the New 


Farmer’s 
Call, QUINCY, 
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York Press, Sunday. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ADVERTISING RATES: Display, 15 cents per fine, 
Reading Notices, 30 cents per fine. 


_ a | 


DISCOUNTS for space used within one year. 


K 
f ; 250 lines . . , . Io per cent 
ne . 2 : . 15 1. 
' 7 * ‘ ° ° e . & 
1,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 25 ” 
2,000 ‘ and up ‘ . 30 - 
Positively no deviation tone diene rates. 
H. C. HALL, Advertising Manager, 


January 1, 1896. 22 WITHERELL ST., DETROIT. 


Basis of measurement, Acate. Preferred position, 20 per cent 
extra. No advertisement less than five lines. 
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THE THE 
VERY MIDDLE 
WEALTHY. CLASS. 


And of this are the 
people who read the 
PETERSON MAGAZINE 
—the people who read 
advertisements — the 
people who buy goods 
—the people advertis- 
ers desire to reach. 


: There are many other 







































advertising mediums, 
but none that offer 
better value. $80 per 
page by the year. Half 
or quarter page in 
exact proportion. 





03 THE NEW YORK 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 


IS GETTING 
THERE WITH 


BOTH FEET. 


March 7, 40 Columns Advertising. 
March 14, 40 Columns Advertising. 


And 10 Columns of Advertising and Reading Matter omitted. 


THE MORAL IS OBVIOUS. 


HARRISON GREY FISKE Business Department, 
Editor and Proprietor. TELEPHONE 621—38. 1432 Sreadway, A 
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During the month of February, just closed, 
the gains made by 


oo A HE... 


Mail and Express 


for the past two years were augmented by still 
another illustration that advertising in the Leading 
Evening Paper always brings results. In February, 
1896, THE MaiL AND Express printed (190,680) one 
hundred and ninety thousand six hundred and 
eighty agate lines of advertising, a gain of (57,722) 
fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two agate lines, more than 43 per cent gain, as 
compared with the corresponding month of last 
year. The paper printing the next greatest amount 
of advertising had (5,530) five thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty agate lines less than THE MAIL 
AND EXPRESS. 3  % tt tt tt tt 


The Evening Newspaper that carries the 


..Largest Volume of... 
Advertising... 


placed by the New York Merchants, who are by 
all odds the cleverest and most discriminating busi- 
ness men in the world, is 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


The reason for this is, that advertising in THE 
Mali AND Express brings results. 
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Attractive 


Advertisement 


in a live, progressive paper, that has age, 
character, circulation and influence, can 
hardly fail of Producing Results. 
Such a paper is the 


FJENDERSON, North Carolina, 


«~ GOLD LEAF 


If you wish to reach the people of the 
Bright Tobacco District on the one hand, 
and the rich Cotton Growing Section on 
the other, of which Henderson is the 
center and principal market, you can do 
so most effectually through the columns 


..-1HE GOLD LEAF... 





Established in 1881, it is the oldest and 
the leading néwspaper published in Vance 
County. It is a clean, dignified, up-to- 
date, all-home-print local paper, and has 
the confidence and respect of its constit- 
uency, old patrons being its strongest 
supporters. 


ADVERTISING RATES WILL BE FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION BY ADDRESSING THE PUBLISHER, 


THAD R. MANNING, Henderson, N. C. 
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The School Bulletin 


And N.Y. State Educational Journal 


Established 1874. 24 pages,9x1l4. $1.00 a year. 


+ 


There are more than a hundred regular educational journals published in America, 
besides several times as many periodicals published in the interests of certain particular 
schools and colleges. To choose among all these which will prove of most service to you 
as advertising mediums is not an easy task. Here are some reasons why your first choice 
should be the SCHOOL BULLETIN : 


1. The School Bulletin is one of the five oldest educational journals in America, and 
the only one of them that has been under the same ownership and management from the 
beginning. It was the only American School journal which received the gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889, and it received the highest award offered at the Chicago Ex- 
position of 1893, the diploma pronouncing it “ of the greatest interest and historical value 
to educators of all grades.” Itis one of the 22 charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America, the official organ of the National Educational Association. 


2. It is the oficial educational journal of the State of New York. It publishes each 
month all the Uniform Examination questions of the preceding month, and is the only 
journal which publishes all the answers with all the illustrations in drawing and other 
subjects. It publishes all the questions given at the examinations for State Certificates ; 
all the circulars and legal decisions issued by the Department of Public Instruction. It 
has two Official Departments edited and conducted by the heads of the Department of 
Public Instruction and of the Regents, respectively. 


8. Hence it is the only journal by which to be sure of reaching New York teachers. 
There are in New York more than 30,000 public school teachers, 7,000 more than in all New 
England, and one-half more than in Pennsylvania or Ohio. The salaries of these teachers 
amount to Twelve Millions of Dollars a year, and nearly as much more is spent for books, 
apparatus, building and other expenses. These teachers and these schools can be reached 
effectively only through the ScHooL BULLETIN. 


4. It has a sworn circulation exceeding 10,000 copies. There is a good deal of lying about 
newspaper circulation, but we offer proof that since January, 1895, no single issue of the 
ScHOOL BULLETIN has been less than 10,000 copies ; and we accept advertisements payment 
for which shall be conditional upon proof that not less than 10,000 copies are printed of 
every issue. 


5. Itisa well-established journal of recognized influence. Since its first issue in 1874 
the BULLETIN has not changed its form, its price, its principles, or its editor. The leading 
teachers of New York not only subscribe for it but read it. Send for circular of their 
opinions of it. ‘ 


6. Its rates are invariable. This may not seem an advantage to bargain-hunters, but 
most business men prefer to deal where only fair rates are published, and those rates are 
adhered to. We guarantee that no lower rates than these are given to any advertiser. 
The BULLETIN advertising column is 12 inehes long and 2 inches wide, 4 columns to a page. 
We allow 12 lines nonpareil to the inch. Orders amounting to 12 inches are allowed column 
rates. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
1 MONTH. $3 MONTHS. 6 MONTHS. 1 YEAR. 





Per line.......... —— $ .50 $ 1.00 $8 1.35 
Per inch .... ° 2.00 5.50 10.00 15.00 
Per column. eos 15.00 40.00 75.00 135.00 
Per page........ cmeineoees 50.00 135.00 220.00 450.00 


Specimen copies sent on application. 


C. W. BARDEEN, PUBLISHER, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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THE TIMES-INDEX COMPANY, 


' PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE ORANGE 
THE LEMON 
THE OLIVE 2 c 


These are the products in which the imperial 
county of San Bernardino leads the world, as 
shown by the awards it received at the Chicago 
World’s Fair and the Atlanta Exposition. This 
county has an unlimited supply of water for 
irrigation, both from mountain steams and arte- 
sian wells. Its mountains are stored with every 
known mineral. Silver, gold and borax are prof- 
itably mined in many portions of the county. 
It has three great irrigation systems: The Bear 
Valley Dam, which forms one of the largest 
artificial lakes in the world; the Arrowhead Res- 
ervoir system, which, when completed, will cost 
$3,000,000; and the Victor Reservoir, which will 
reclaim 350,000 acres of desert land. The lead- 
ing paper of this great county is the ...... 


imes-Index 


The DAILy TIMES-INDEX is an eight-page pro- 
gressive modern newspaper; circulation, 1,100. 
The WEEKLY TIMES-INDEX is read by over 7,000 
people. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. 


SOS ORNL A TOMLNRENE I AE 1er 
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The One 
Used the Most 





Dictated F.L.E. 


GEO, P. ROWELL & GO, 


Geo. P. Rowell, Esq., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:- 


The Eastman Seed Co., W. H. Eastman, Manager, of East Sumer, 
Maine asked our advice as to the best newspaper directory, and we took 
pleasure in replying and recommending the use of the American Newspaper 
Directory, which is, the one used the most by us. 


Very truly, 


“he nsonde be SenSinnnt 





Any one wishing a copy of the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1896, and willing to send the order NOW, ac- 
companied by a check or Post-Office order in payment, may 
deduct 10 per cent from the price ($5.00), in consideration of 
the advance order and advance payment. 

The book will be ready in May, and will be delivered to 
subscribers, carriage paid from this end, for $4.50 if sent now. 
Any suggestions from an advertiser pointing out changes 
in the method of publication of the Directory, such as will be 
calculated, in his opinion, to produce a better book, will be 
greatly appreciated by GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Mail Order 
Advertisers } 


find their customers in the country j= 
only. In the city, people do not = 
order by mail—they go to the nearest j= 
department store. In the country, => 
the stores are small and prices are j= 
high. The temptation to patronize = 
mail order houses for almost all the j= 
necessaries of life is constant, in the = 
country. = 

Mail order advertisers will find the = 
papers of the j= 
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Chicago = 
..Newspaper Union.. }= 


ready to your hand. By giving a 
single order, and furnishing a single j= 


electro, an ad will appear in 


1 450 Country Weeklies 


in the Middle West, reaching a million 
families. All eager to buy by mail. 





Send for Catalogue. 


..Chicago Newspaper Union.. 


10 Spruce St., New York; N.Y., or 
87-03 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


oq Mpentanene ony ware are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound niin msand 
An in, mad 


for the betterment of this 


ons 
— will criticised f 
lets, novelties, catalogues. 


, frankly and fair! Send your new: r ads, ci 
ell me your advedicine troubles—perhaps "eda lighten them. 


department. ver- 
book- 





GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


A new cover paper (which looks, 
and I presume is, exactly the same as 
the numerous paper interlinings like 
Fibre Chamois), when it is properly 
handled, makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance. 

Several booklets have come to me 
recently, in which this binding was 
used most effectively. The latest and 
handsomest production of this sort is 
from the Trow Print, No. 201 East 
12th street, New York. 

The rough, crinkly paper is of a 
dark terra-cotta color. The title is 
stamped in gold. The inside of the 
booklet is printed on light green wood- 
cut paper in olive green and burnt 
sienna. The little designs in the cor- 
ners and at the bottoms of the pages 
are extremely well executed, and the 
printing is perfect. 

The booklet is an argument in favor 
of good printing in catalogues, book- 
lets and circulars. It sets forth the 
facilities of the Trow people for doing 
this sort of work as it should be done. 

This booklet is a small piece of 
work, but it is as nearly a perfect 
piece of printing as I ever saw. As it 
is an advertisement of the Trow busi- 
ness, I presume that they will be glad 
to send it to any one who asks for it, 
and, as there are now about 30,000 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK, I should 
think they ought to have about 30,000 
requests for the booklet. 


* & 
* 


The Hobron Drug Co., of Hono- 
lulu, is evidently an exceedingly en- 
terprising concern. I have received 
from them a booklet of twelve pages 
and cover, printed in better style than I 
would have believed possible in Hono- 
lulu. This does not mean that there 
is anything startling about the booklet 
from a New York point of view, but it 
is = uite creditable nevertheless. 

he story which the booklet tells is 
a very interesting one to me, and it is 
told plainly and fercibly. I believe it 
will be interesting to most of the read- 


ers of PRINTERS’ INK, and so I give 
the entire text: 
OUR BUSINESS HOME. 

Much of the success of any business de- 

= on its proper location. We did not 

sight of this fact when we began busi- 
ness over four years ago. 

new building, on the most prominent 
corner, right in the very heart of the sho 
ping and business center, was selected. This 

as been our business home ever since. It 

is generally conceded by every one that we 
have the Lose location in this city. We 
think so too. 

Realizing the importance of an attractive 
modern drug store, we determired to have 
one. The latest show case, soda fountain 
and other furniture was bought with this 
end in view. The fixtures are finished in 
natural woods. The result has produced 
one of the handsomest retail drug stores 
west of San Francisco, We have often 
heard tourists exclaim: ‘* Why, I never ex- 
ao to find such a modern drug store in 

onolulu.’ 

BUSINESS METHODS. 

The methods of conducting the business 
of any line of trade must be absolutely right 
in order to acquire and hold a large volume 
of trade. We think ours cannot be im- 
proved. We understand the local conditions 
of trade, which, of course, govern any line 
of business policy. 

From the inception of our enterprise we 
have appreciated the immense importance of 
advertising—modern advertising. We have 
been liberal advertisers. 

That our advertising and business methods 
must be right our large volume of retail 
business proves. We are to-day the largest 
retail druggists in the Hawaiian Islands. 

OUR GOODS, 

We carry a full and complete line of drugs 
and chemicals, proprietary goods, some and 
tobacco. The United States, England, Ger- 
many, France; Austria, Havana, anila are 
the countries from which we import goods 
direct. 

WHOLESALE TRADE. 

Owing to the remoteness of the base of 
supplies, to conduct even a retail drug busi- 
ness requires ten times the capital that is em- 
loyed in the same business in the United 
Sates. Two years ago we decided to go into 
the wholesale ar rug business more extensively. 
In seeking this trade we adopted the modern 
American idea of sending out travelers with 
full lines of samples. Our efforts have 
brought us the largest wholesale trade of the 
islands, and our original two-story building 
was inadequate for properly conducting our 
increasing business. 

INCREASED FACILITIES. 

Securing the second story of the adjoining 
building we have gained the extra space 
needed. The floor is 50x75 feet. Here we 
have moved the laboratory, manufacturing 
and shipping departments, which has re- 
lieved our crowded condition. It also gives 
us additional room for storage of the largest 
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stock of drugs, patent medicines, etc., in this 
city. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES, 

A glance at the list of foreign firms whom 
we represent will give the reader some idea 
of our work in this special line. We think 
pe will tind all the well-known proprietary 

ouses represented. We are now better pre- 
neo for handling consigned goods than 

eretofore. Our increased room gives the 
necessary space for storage of goods on con- 
signment, which are usually shipped in large 
quantities. 

We never accept agencies except from rep- 
utable houses. The preparations iaust them- 
selves possess intrinsic merit. We depend 
on a permanent class of trade. We have no 
transient business to speak of. We don’t 
want to push competing goods. It doesn’t 
Ray us, nor = it fair to the manufacturers. 

e want only the best. This has been our 
seam in the past and will guide us in the 

uture. 
ADVERTISING. 

What knowledge we possess about adver- 
tising we have gained from the study of the 
best work of the brightest ad writers in the 
United States. We don’t pretend to know 
everything about advertising. We know 
which mediums give the best returns. This 
is always a perplexing problem to the 
foreign advertiser. A score of newspapers 
are published in five different languages. 
We have a cosmopolitan population—Ameri- 
cans, English, Germans, French, Hawaiians, 
——— Chinese and others. This in- 

ormation is only for those whom we repre- 
sent. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 

Outside of a regular printing-office, you 
will not find so complete a printing estab- 
lishment as ours in Honolulu. We have a 
modern job press, type, ink, etc. We print 
many of our labels, and all catalogues, book- 
lets, circulars, etc., we send out. This 
booklet is a sample of our letter press and 
printing. It speaks for itself. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

The laws here make it practically im- 
possible for foreign representatives to come 
to Honolulu for business. Before any sam- 

les can be shown a license is required. The 

ee is $500. We state this fact because many 
travelers have had cause for regret coming 
here, not having knowledge of the existing 
heavy license required. 

It is necessary, therefore, that nearly all 
business be accomplished by correspondence. 
That is the reason we have published this 
booklet. We have endeavored to cover the 
ground fully. It tells you something about 
us, our business, and our establishment. If 
you desire further information, write us. 


* 

If any one man is more contempti- 
ble than all the other contemptible 
men in the world it is the writer of 
anonymous letters. I have received a 
communication from one of these crea- 
tures who objects to the use of the word 
‘*ad,” and says, ‘‘ The man who uses 
the word ‘ad’ wouid certainly say 
‘pants’ or ‘gents.’ Just the same 
way some men have the habit of saying 
‘nit’ for ‘no.’” As is almost always 
the case this man who is so critical 
and so strenuous in his demand for 
purity of speech writes a letter that 





would make Lindley Murray turn in 
his grave. 

The word ‘‘ad” is a good word in 
spite of Alfred Ayres and the rest of 
the alleged authorities. It is partic- 
ularly good when it is used between 
men engaged in the advertising busi- 
ness. Life is too short to say ‘‘adver- 
tisement”’ every time an ad is men- 
tioned. The trouble with most of the 
authorities is that they believe that 
people and their needs must be sub- 
servient to language. They do not 
seem to understand that language was 
made for the convenience of people 
and that as people change it also must 
change. What is correct to-day may 
not be correct to-morrow, simply be- 
cause to-morrow it may not convey its 
meaning so clearly. The word that is 
to-day tabooed as slang may in ten 
years become the very purest of En- 
glish. Language was made to convey 
ideas and to facilitate the intercourse 
between people. As fast as we dis- 
cover ways of simplifying the language 
and making it more direct and effective 
it will have to be changed. 

The only use an advertiser has for 
language is to make it tell a clear, 
plain, understandable story to possible 
purchasers. If he can do this more 
quickly and strongly by saying ‘‘ads ’ 
and ‘pants’ and ‘‘gents,’’ by all 
means let him do it. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
believe that in 99 cases out of 100 
purity of language is far better than 
impurity, and this is true simply be- 
cause pure language enables a man to 
convey his meaning with greater effect. 
That is the object behind every rule of 
grammar and rhetoric. 

As I have said many times before, 
what a man says amounts to a great 
deal more than how he says it. If 
somebody were to come to you to an- 
nounce the fact that you had suddenly 
fallen heir to a million dollars, it would 
not make much difference whether his 
grammar were faulty or not, just so he 
gave you the information good and 
hard. If you told him there must be 
a mistake about it and he said ‘‘ nit,’’ 
you would probably understand what 
he meant and be just as well satisfied 
as ifthe had said, ‘‘ No, sir, there is no 
shadow of a possibility of a glimmer of 
a mistake.”’ 

When an advertiser has something 
good to offer to the public the thing 
for him to do is to offer it so that they 
will understand what he is talking 
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about as quickly as possible. If it is 
something very desirable he will get 
trade whether he wrote grammatically 
or not. If he can be sensible and 
forceful and grammatical, all at the 
same time, so much the better, but he 
can more easily do without the gram- 
mar than he can do without the sense 
or the force. 
+ 

A. C. Yates & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have sent me a booklet of theirs de- 
voted to Evening Dress—ready to 
wear. It is an extremely handsome 
production, but has one fault which I 
have noticed in a number of other 
cases. The cover is made of card- 
board, which is not sufficiently tough 
to stand folding. By the time the 
book goes through the mail, it is likely 
to reach its destination with the cover 
in two pieces. The back is pretty 
nearly sure to break. This is a point 
that should be well considered in 
selecting cardboard for booklet covers. 
Sometimes the cardboard which seems 
the handsomest and most desirable is 
the very worst that could be used be- 
cause of this one bad feature. 

*,* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING, 


Wooster, O., Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—Who is right in the following 
controversy ? 

A is very much opposed to competition. 
He dreads it almost as much as he would a 
disease. He may have grounds for such an 
opinion, but has he under the following con- 
ditions: He has a small printing outfit 
worth several hundred do!lars and publishes 
asmall paper besides doing job work. Re- 
cently he has concluded to advertise a cer- 
tain reward card for teacners, who in return 
present the card to their scholars. He is not 
the originator of the card but it is new in 
the sense that it has never been advertised. 
A believes that it is an excellent seller, and 
is in constant dread that some one else may 
go into the same business. 

B, not knowing anything about A’s inten- 
tions, although he did hear him mention it a 
year ago, recently concluded to advertise a 
similar card as a premium with some of his 
other publications. As he is a friend of A’s, 
he wrote to A telling him of his intention, 
and also advising A to go into the same busi- 
ness, as he believed there was something in 
it. was very much surprised when he re- 
ceived a letter from A, deploring ruin to his 
own business if B would compete with him. 
He said that if competition was a good thing, 
why have copyrights and patents? B’s capi- 
tal is about soa te A’s, and B replied to A 
that the one’s advertising had about as much 
effect on the other’s as two fishermen fishing 
out of Lake Erie had on each other. He be- 
lieved that A’s fears were perfectly ground- 
less. At the same time Bis perfectly willing 
to quit the business for A’s sake, if he really 
thought that his enterprise would prove an 





injury to A. Believing this to be purely a 

question of advertising, he leaves it to PRINT- 

ERs’ InK to decide. Very respectfully, 
IXLER. 


A monopoly is a good thing to have 
if it can be held and properly devel- 
oped. Competition is a bad thing for 
some men and a good thing for others. 

I know of two newspapers in the 
same city. Both are evening papers. 
One sells for ten cents a week, the 
other for five cents a week. The ten- 
cent paper is about fifty times better 
than the five-cent paper, still the five- 
cent paper manages to secure a great 
many subscribers. To the casual ob- 
server it would seem that it was a 
competitor of the ten-cent paper and 
that it was probably hurting it. As a 
matter of fact the five-cent paper de 
veloped subscribers among people who 
were not taking a daily paper, and who 
believed that they could not afford to 
take one. They found by experience 
that they could affori to take a paper 
costing five cents a week. After that 
discovery a great many of them found 
out that they could pay ten cents a 
week, and changed to the ten-cent pa- 
per. In this case I know that what 
looked like competition was not com- 
petition at all. In this particular town 
newspaper readers were developed by 
the five-cent paper who might have 
gone on for years, and possibly for- 
ever, without a paper. 

If a dozen people are pushing one 
particular line of business the chances 
are that there will be a good deal of 
trade in that line. I believe that six 
people of equal ability, making equal 
effort, will do more than six times as 
much business as one of them would 
do. 

Competition makes men work hard- 
er. It makes them think harder and 
faster. It makes them plan and scheme 
to make their business better than 
their rival’s business. 

Competition makes most of the de- 
velopment in the world. If a man is 
making a certain kind of machine, and 
making money at it, he will not try 
very hard to improve it unless he has 
to do so to keep ahead of competition. 
Let some competitor produce a machine 
that is just a little bit better than his, 
and you will find him sitting up nights 
figuring out animprovement. He will 
make his machine a little bit better 
than the other fellow’s, and the other 
fellow in turn will have to do some 
hustling on his own account. 

Competition sharpens men’s wits. 
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If there were only one hotel in New 
York, it would be a pretty bad hotel. 
It would have no elevator, the meals 
would be abominable, and the bell- 
boysinsolent. The Waldorf, the Hol- 
land House and the Windsor would 
be things of the far-distant future. It 
is competition that makes the Waldorf 
as good a hotel as it is. It is the su- 
perior character of the Waldorf that is 
making its proprietor rich, therefore 
competition is making him rich. 
Therefore competition is a good thing. 

This may or may not bear on the 
question propounded by Mr. Bixler. 
In a general way I should say that the 
man who is afraid of competition is in 
the wrong line of business. If he 
does not honestly believe that his 
services, or his store, or his goods, 
are just a little bit better than any one 
else’s in some way, for some reason, 
he is in the wrong line and he ought 
to get into something that he believes 
he can do. 





*,* 
“© University OF CHICAGO WEEKLY,” 
he University of Chicago. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 24, 1896. 

Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—The inclosed advertisement 
appears in the University of Chicago Weekly, 
issue of Feb. 13. It has attracted consider- 
able attention. 

I run one something like it each week to 
jolly up my advertisers and attract new ones. 

Yours truly, 
Cuar.es H. GALuion, Business Manager. 


THEY DIDN’T CALL. 


On page to of the Thanksgiving number of 
the Weekly there appeared this advertise- 
ment: 








$25.00 GIVEN A*YAY 


To the first five students calling and intro- 
ducing themselves to me,I wil ve them 
each one $5 pait of trousers, New Year, 1896. 

As I have several customers at Rush, Hah- 
nemann, Northwestern, etc., I wish to become 
acquainted with the “ Chicago Boys.” 


EDWARD J. HALL, 1423 Masonic Temple. 





Fifteen thousand copies of that issue of the 
Weekly were printed and distributed. 
Every person who attended the football 
ame at Marshall field was handeda copy. 
he advertisement was neatly displayed in a 
quarter-page space, opposite a full-page il- 
lustration. It stated that the first five stu- 
dents who would call at Mr. Hall’s tailoring 
establishment and introduce themselves 
would each get a pair of $5 trousers made to 
order, free of charge. Mr. Hall said he 
would be disappointed if he didn’t have a 
hundred calls. 
How many called ? 
Just one. 
And he got his trousers. 
And Mr. Hall got disappointed. 
Leaving out of consideration the fact that 
the mere publicity of Mr. Hall’s name, busi- 
ness and location, so widely circulated, was 
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worth the $20 paid for the advertisement, 
still Mr. Hall was not satisfied because he 
didn’t get to give away his trousers. 


hy ? 

I have looked for the answer to this ques- 
tion and found it. 

It was not b the adverti was 
not read. Over fifty students have told me 
that they read the advertisement. 

I asked them why they didn’t call and get 
the trousers. I received a variety of replies, 
as follows: 

“IT have been so often misled by following 
up an advertisement that held out such great 
inducements that I had no confidence in it.” 

“1 am able to buy my pants.” 

~- ee there would be a hundred 
others call before I could get there and it 
would be time wasted.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t want something for nothing.” 

“I thought the editors of the paper had 
the inside track and I wouldn’t stand any 
show.”’ 

“* The ad was not worded clearly. I didn’t 
know whetier to go immediately or go New 
Year, 96.” 
~ { want any of Mr. Hall’s pants I'll 
pay for them.” 

And another: *‘ I don’t know why i didn’t 
go, and I’ve been kicking myself ever since.” 

Why do I give these replies? Because 
every one of them is a pointer to merchants 
how to advertise and how to write an adver- 
tisement. In the first place it is only persist- 
ent advertising that gains the confidence of 
the reader. r. Hall should have made the 
readers of the Weekly better acquainted with 
him before making such an offer; in which 
case he might have accomplished his purpose 
without it. 

Another pointer is to make the reading of 
the ad unmistakably clear. There is some- 
thing vague about the wording of the above 
advertisement that destroys its effect. 

And then it shows the almost utter futility 
of trying to draw trade by offering something 
for nothing. There are very few students 
who would have tke face to walk into Mr. 
Hall’s, or any other store, and say in effect 
that they want something for nothing; and, 
moreover, there are so few merchants who 
are doing that kind of business, that such an 
offer is not regarded as sincere. 

The fact that honest, persistent advertis- 
ing brings success is well illustrated in the 
case of James Wilde, Jr. & Co. Three years 
ago, when the Weekly was started, Mr. 
Platt, the advertising manager, purchased a 
quarter-page space in the Weekly for one 
year. At the end of the year he thought he 
saw sufficient results from it to justify him in 
renewing it, and he has kept the space ever 
since, occasionally changing the matter, but 
— no extravagant statements and offer- 
ing only to give good value for the money. 
He enjoys a good share of the University 
mong to say nothing of the trade he 

as received from other sources through the 
influence of his ad in the Weekly. 

Mr. Hall made a bold strike for University 
trade, but he didn’t hit the spot. 

Charles H. Gallion, Mgr. of the Weekly. 


Here is an example of a good story 
just as full of interest as it is full of 
grammatical blunders. This is a good 
story. It is a practical story, and 
ought to be useful to every man who 
reads it. Yet it is full of errors— 
which simply goes to prove that ‘‘ What 
you say is more than how you say it.”” 
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READY-MADE ADS. 


{ido not write these 
taken wherever they 


ions of bright ads are solicited. name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.} 





For Real Estate. 


Money is Plentiful 


If you need a few dollars, or for that 
matter a few thousand, and can give se- 
curity for it, you can have it, But to get 
it you must see. 





For Any Business. 


WE ARE 
NOT CONTENTED 


with 
past achievements, but always 
striving to out-do our former 
efforts. You will find our stores 
bright with New “Spring Rai- 
ment,’ most pleasing to the eye 
and quite the correct style to 
buy. 
This ad will always k ‘01 on new 
at the lowest | prices fn ns Fol- 
wing are specials for to-day : 


For Clothing. 


A Lightning Change 


is shown every day at our establish- 
ment, and there is no admission fee. 
Men come in dressed in every style 
but the right one, and go out attired 
in the latest mode—all at a very 
small expenditure considering value 
received. In four words, we clothe 
people well. 


That 
Hacking Cough 
may be 


the forerunner of consum 
tion. Laugh at itif you will, 
but remember that an ounce 
of prevention is better far 
than a pound of cure—and 
perhaps cure may be impos- 
sible Reon Our cough cure 
is a certain remedy and pre- 
ventive. 








For a Drug Store. 





For a Merchant Tailor. 


EVERY 
MAN 


has or ought to have an eye to his attire. 
Fine clothing is the uniform of success and 
prosperity. Every man seeks to look his 
position. He must have a tailor to help him 
do it, and a good tailor at that. We claim 
first place in Carbondale as the tailor of men 
of taste. Our made-to-order suits are praised 
everywhere because they are models of every- 
thing that clothing should be in material, 
style, fit and finish. 





For Shoes. 


CRUELTY 
TO FEET 


is entirely done away with by our shoes. In 
fact, they are a lar “‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Feet.’”’ What are 
their methods? Perfect fit, prompted b 
respect to the shape of the human foot. 

Pay creed, but doesn’t it cover the whole 
e 


Then a shoe may treat a foot “* shabbily” 
without being exactly cruel to it. That is to 
say, the shoe may lack style and wearing 
capacity. But ours have the wearing capac- 
ity and style along with the fit, and that 
should be enough to make you buy them. 


For Shoes, 





Men’s 
$4 Shoes 
$2.90. 


A dollar and ten cents is worth 
saving on a pair of shoes, and men 
thronged through the store yesterday 
to save it. We shall continue selling 
these “* H., S. & H.’s famous $4 shoes 
in Black and Russets”’ a little while 
longer at the special price of $2.90. 





For a Tailor. 


WHY NOT? 


Wear perfect-fitting Clothing, 
when it can be purchased as 
cheaply as poor-fitting, ready- 
made garments? 
I have an extensive line of Im- 
— and Domestic Cloths, of 
autiful patterns, which I am 
making up for prices as low as 
ready-made clothing is offered. 





For Furniture. 


“Your Credit 
Is Good.” 


You needn’t have any doubts about it, and 
ou needn’t hesitate to buy all you want. 
hat’s the use of having credit if you can’t 
make it bridge over your necessities ? Prom- 
ise to pay what you can at such times as you 
can, and keep your promise—that’s all. 
We're at the new store now—but what 
stock was left when we moved is at the old 
stores. Go up and pick itover. Big bargains 
init. If it isn’t sold in a few days we shall 
auction it off. We'll let you know about it. 





For Clothing. 


You order of a custom tailor. 

You’re dissatisfied with the suit when fin- 
ished—no real reason—simply you don’t like 
it. 

You’re uncomfortable while wearing it, 
and you throw it aside before it’s worn out— 
but you have to pay for it. 

Here you get all the custom tailor gives, 
and what he doesn’t give—“‘ your money 
back if you want it.” 
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No City 
In the World 


is so completely covered 
by a daily newspaper as 
is the city of Washing- 
ton by 


The.... 


Evening 
ae Star.... 


It goes in 82: per cent of all 
the occupied houses in the » #* 
National Capital. 
Its rates are lower, considering 
quantity and quality of circula- 
tion, than those of any daily ‘ 
newspaper printed, being but 72 
cents per agate line for 10,000 
line contract. 
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New York Representative : 
L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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Beginning 
March 

Ist, 

1896, 












Ladies —_ 
Home Companion 


eccee WILL BE A..... 









EC 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Pp 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. } 
y 










aR GARD 
Ginculation TTtce 
we, 000 Gopies 


—- EACH ISSUE. 








EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
Times Bldg, New York City. Monadnock Bik, Chicago, III. 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C, Heber Turner.) 


Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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The “Pace” that carried 
The World, Kansas City, to the 
front rank of Western journal- 
ism has not slackened. 

It is still pressing forward 
with tireless strides; and the 
advertiser who seeks to reach 
the buyers in Kansas City and 
the Southwest must include 
The World among the essen- 
tially important mediums to be 
employed. 





THE WORLD, Kansas City. 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
Sl 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
New York, Chicago. 
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THREE GREAT CHARACTERISTICS: 


ENTERPRISING, 
PATRIOTIC, 
RELIABLE. 


1 he... 
Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, and amoug 


one of the oldest Papers in America, 
being founded in 1773. 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘‘ THE AMERICAN” is 
such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing 
rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying medium. 


ee" 





Sunday, = 100,000 
Circulation : Daily,- = = 40,000 


Twice-a-week,= 45,000 


D. P. BEVANS, 


Eastern [anager, 








165 World Building, NEW YORK. 
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= In 1855 : 

= 

Se ee 
Peoria was little more than a village ; 
there was one daily paper; it was 
necessarily the best— 


Transcript. 


PO ee 


= In 1896 : 
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The 
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Peoria is the second city in Illinois ; a 
hundred thousand people live in or 
near it; there are six daily papers; 


THE TRANSCRIPT 


is still the best—more than that—it is 
the best daily paper in the State out- 
side of Chicago; it is as necessary to- 
day to advertisers for Peoria trade as 
it was forty years ago. 


RATES FIRM BUT NOT HIGH. 





The Transcript Co., 


PEORIA, Ills. 
PHILIP RITTER, 


Eastern Representative, 
150 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
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~ CHRONICLE 











SAN FRANCISCO 
(CHRONICLE 


M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 
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ESSENTIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 








STANDING, 
INFLUENCE, 
CIRCULATION. 


The San FRANCISCO CHRONICLE is the leading paper 
in standing, influence and circulation published on the 


Pacific Coast. 


DAILY ; 
exciton 7 68,000. 


An embodiment of those sterling features that 
secure the confidence of its readers and make it invalu- 
able as an advertising medium—reliability, pureness 
of policy and substantial circulation. 














New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager. 
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Cleveland 


Ohio’s Republican Newspaper 
Cleveland’s Live Daily 


Worl 


A G. ood Year’s 
Showing. 


During the Year 1895 THE 
Wok pb Printed 


926 


More Columns of Display 
Advertising than during the 


year 1894. 
mm 


The advertiser who desires to 
have audience with the well-to-do 
people of the City of Cleveland and 
the State of Ohio through the me- 
dium of a newspaper will certainly 
be wise if he selects The Cleve- 
land World for his advocate. 
There’s security for any advertiser 
who is using THe Wortp in the 
fact that his representation is thor- 
ough—he has the fullest assurance 
of receiving complete value for 
every dollar expended. 
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They Believe in 
The World. 


That THe Wor op is appreciated 
by the merchants of Cleveland the 
following attests. Columns of ad- 
vertisements, December 22, 1895: 


World, - = = 84 
Leader, = = - 5l 
Plain Dealer, = 52 


ra 


The World Is Humming 


because it publishes More News, 
More Stories, Brighter Editorials, 
More Special Features, and is 
Smarter, More Original, Accurate 
and Reliable than any other news- 
paper in Cleveland. 


Daily, - - One Cent 


8 to 12 Pages. 


Sunday, - Three Cents 
24 to 28 Pages. 





THE PLAIN TRUTH TELLS. 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


WE TELL THE PLAIN TRUTH. 





The «* Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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| Results are sure to follow. 

f Now we are willing to 

| place your..... ) 
| & Street Car.. 

| Advertising 


and do it so you will be willing 
and anxious to buy more. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Suppose you were « publisher. Suppose two 
advertising agents came to buy space. Suppose 
one offered cash, and the other offered nothing 
but an indifferent promise to pay. 

Would you be likely to quote the same rate to 
each? Which of the two agents would you 
favor in the way of lower price ? 

We always pay cash for space. All the other 
agents don't. 

We are saying-this merely to let advertisers 
know where to come for the lowest rates. 





The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 


10 Spruce St., New York. 

















